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“ ’ Tia liberty alcme that ]givea the tlower 
Of Meeting life ita lustre and perfunie ; 

And we are weeds witliout it. All constraint, 
Kxc^ept w hat wiadoin lays on ev il men, 
is <?vih hurts the fatalities, irnpetles 
'Thetr prtigress in the road of .seieriee, blinds 
ddie eyesight of disco v'ery and begets 
In those that sun’et- it, a sordid mind. 

Bestial, a meagre intellect, iinMt 
To l>e the l.enaiit of man’s noble form.” 

Ooloper. 



He (Mr dnsticci Avory) only wished to add t hat 
he c-ould not coiifur in the leason given by the inagis* 
trate when lie said that there was strong piiblit* 
feeling that these legulations should not unduly 
maintained and enforctid. In his (Mr Justices Avory’s) 
view this sort of iegi.siation, wiiicli was intended to 
restrain the vicious propensities of those wlio in 
dulgt^d in the eating of sweetmeats .up to bedtime, 
niuHT be iriaiiitaineil and enforcetl t.o keofi su<;h 
N'icious propensities in trliei-tk.” Mr .{i^stiok Avoitv, 
as rep^ji l eil in 7^/te y^i/nes <.»f I4th A}>ril 




PREFACE 


Mankini:> is tired of liberty. . . . Let it be 
known once and for all that Fascismo has 
already passed — and if it be necessary will 
tranquilly turn to pass again — over the more 
or less putrescent corpse of the Goddess of 
Liberty.”^ Thus writes Signor Mussolini in 
the April issue of the Gerarchia^ and liis words 
are worth quoting if only to remind us tliat the 
* Latin associations of the word liberty connote 
*riots and red caps, whereas for the Briton the 
word suggests law and order. For us the loss 
of liberty is only justified by the necessity of 
coping with war or sedition ; law and order are 
the natural companions of liberty. In Great 
Brttain we are at the moment as tired of 
dictators as Mussolini is of liberty. 

In these circumstances it may seem un- 
necessary for me or anyone else to deal further 
with the subject ; but there are cogent reasons 
for not letting it drop. The first reason is 

^ Translation quoted from Times of 2iid A|>ril 1923. 
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PREFACE 


that the franchise has been immensely enlarged 
and that the new voters need to have every 
issue of political discussion before them. The 
practical working of a democratic franchise 
in the United States can scarcely encourage 
any lover of liberty. The second is that 
certain fallacies of Collectivism appear to enjoy 
by virtue of frequent iteration the sanctity of 
the decalogue for many of the present genera- 
tion. The third is that Collectivism like other 
established creeds has created a priesthood 
and other vested interests wliieh proliferate 
more and more at tlie expense of the community 
at large. 

The general result is that democracy is more - 
and more exploited by small groups of fanati- 
cal faddists and of unscrupulous adventurers 
and these groups combine to cajole unsuspecting 
majoiities who (to adapt the old phrase) vote 
but do not govern. No doubt we have all 
heard this before. Most of us have read Jolm 
Stuart Mill’s Essay on Liberty, and many of us 
have read Sir Henry Maine’s Popular Govern- 
ment. We are all of us only too familiar with 
newspaper rhetoric about liberty in tiiiic of 
war. But how many of us realise to-day that 
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liberty is a live issue in everyday life and 
politics and that indifference to that issue 
may lead us into disasters quite as over- 
whelming as those which havfe destroyed 
every Empire but the British Empire ? ' 

Our world of to-day is busy in the task of 
levelling everybody down to tlie same standard 
of servitude. Measures to abolish the ameni- 
ties of aristocracy, to impoverish the well-to-do, 
and to harass the poor by diminishing the 
small amount of liberty tlicy still enjoy seem 
to inspire the only relies of politi(*al enthusiasm 
left to an otherwise disillusioned geiKuation. 
When one remembers the ideals of those who 
vlicd in the War to delend them one cannot but 
mourn that death has removed a multitude of 
young men who, ii“ now alive, would have been 
the first to protest against the modern develop- 
ments of the Servile State, 'fhe resources of 
oui» civilisation give immense power to any 
Government and the individual counts for 
nothing. It may be that all protest is futile; 
but it is difficult to avoid protesting. 

My thanks are due to Mr Ashton-Gwatkin, 

‘ The pecent death of Mr W. H. Mai lock is a fresh blow 
to the cause of clear thinking and |)ublic enlightennient. 
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Mr Ives, and Miss Stella Browne for useful 
suggestions and information and to Mr A. P. 
Herbert and Mr Arnold Lupton for permission 
to print tHeir remarks on Prohibition and 
Socialism. Some of my chapters have already 
appeared in 27^e Saturday Review, The Hibbert 
Journal, The Literary Guide, and The New 
Witness. 

April 192s. 
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INTRODUCTION • 


We do not always realise that the idea of 
individual liberty as a right was unknown 
to the ancient world and is still unknown 
either in the Near East or the Ear East. 
In China the individual is insignificant ex- 
cept as the member of a family or of a 
village community. .Japan, so far as this 
idea is modified, has merely imported trcrman 
ideas. In Turkey the idea is rudimentary ; 

, and in Russia wc; hav(‘ sc'cn a whole nation 
assimilating Bolshevism. Individual liberty 
may have existed in fact ; but it was not 
recognised as a riglit. 1 haA pointed out 
elsewhere that in the ancient world there was 
practically no such idea as individual liberty, 
for liberty eaji only repose on some sort of 
individualism. In the decline of the ancient 
world we see an approach to individualism in 
the shape of the Stoic philosopljy, and this is 
the soil from which springs tlu^ indivitlualism 
of Christianity. When .Jesus Christ said that 
a may must leave his father and his mother in 
order to follow Him this idea was far more 
revolutionaiy than it may appear to a modern 
13 



14 . INTRODUCTION 

European, for it represented a revolt against 
the unit of the family, and this revolt spreads 
farther when we find the Christian refusing to 
worship the< gods of his country or to serve in 
the army. 

Individualism is further developed under 
the feudal system, whicli is a compromise 
between purely patriarchal and purely political 
society. The feudal tie of allegiance at least 
recognised the rights of the small property 
owner and the voluntary cliaracter of his 
service. Feudalism implied and preserved the 
association of property owners whether the pro- 
perty was great or small. Moreover, the feudal 
system as developed in England favoured in- 
di\'idualism more than on the Continent, for tlie 
more ellicient centralisation of government in 
England severely controlled private war, and 
in tliis way de\ eloped the proprietary instinct 
in an atmosphere of peace. Hius England 
became the home of small owners, and, par- 
ticularly in the sevtaiteenth and eighteenth 
centuries, of yeomen farmers, who, like the 
peasant proprietors of Fran<‘e in the nineteenth 
century, after the Revolution, became the 
bulwark of liberty. For liberty is essentially 
bound up with property. 

The love of liberty in England was no doubt 
seriously weakened by the industrial revolution 
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which, after one hundred years, w'ent far to 
destroy the prosperity of small farmers and 
land-owners, and also created a vast proletariat 
without any property at all. The need for re- 
conciling the prosperity of tlie super- capitalist 
with the necessities of common humanity 
produced towards the end of the nineteenth 
century the tendencies which Mr Belloc has 
crystallised in his book entitled The Serxrile State. 
If indeed the modern civilised country is to escape 
the fate of becoming a crowd of propertyless 
persons dragooned by the masters of indnstry, 
it can only encourage the peasant proprietor 
and the small investor, wlio in their turn will 
probably practise some sort of birth control on 
the French model ; and to tliose who con- 
sistently advocate the provision of c*,annon- 
fodder on a large scale* I can only retort that 
a nation like France is far more stable and has 
better roots than a nation of hordes which can 
only be dragooned by military or some other 
form of coercion, 'fhe existence of an indi- 
\ idual liberty Avhici) implies tlic prosperity of 
small ownershij) and a large sense of individual 
j’csponsibility, secures to a nation a certain 
vitality which cannot otherwise l)e obtained, 
and the absence of liberty and all that it con- 
notes exposes the State to a process of Avhat l>y 
analogy may be called cancerous proliferation. 
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Lord Bryce ^ classifies liberty under .four 
heads’, namely, (1) civil liberty, as meaning 
exemption from control of the citizen in respect 
of his person and property ; (2) religious 

liberty, as meaning exemption from control 
of the citizen in the expression and practice 
of his religious opinions and his worship ; 
(3) political liberty, as meaning the partici- 
pation of tlic citizen in the government of the 
country in whicl) lie lives ; and (4) individual 
liberty, as meaning exemption of the citizen 
from control in matters whictlt do not so plainly 
affect the welfare of tlie whole community as 
to render control necessary. 

I should perhaps mention that in tliis essay 
I do not propose to deal Avith tlie cpicstion of 
liberty except where the State is directly or in- 
directly concerned, and it must tiot be forgotten 
that the best type of government defends 
lil>erty by keeping in check the tyranny of 
factions, groups, corporations, secret societies 
or powerful individuals. Bearing this in mind, 
let us see what tlie above definitions of liberty 
really mean. Personally, I do not see any 
substantial distinction between the first, second, 
and fourtli definitions. If the State feels justi- 
fied in controlling the ptavson and property of 
the citizen it certainly will not refrain from also 

’ Modern Democracies, a^oI. p. ()0. Loudon^ 1 . 921 . 
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interfering with his religion and his personal 
habits ; and during the Great War even the 
Government of Great Britain interfered with 
the citizen in all these respects. Conscription 
implied interference with Quaker meetings and 
Avith facilities for obtaining fermented liquors. 

ifhe participation of the citizen in goA^ern- 
ment is, as Lord Bryce himself admits, im- 
practicable in large communities ; for in large 
communities the citizen at an election usually 
gets nothing but the choice of equally uncon- 
genial men and measures except on very broad 
issues such as tlie issues of A\'ar and peace. 

Neverthek^ss, the aboA-e elassilication can 
perhaps be ustal for a comprehensive delinition 
"of liberty as the freedom of the fs’tizen in 
respect of his jjerson, his property, religion, 
eouduct, and expression of opinions except 
wiuTC this freedom is limited by considerations 
of public safety. I iuA’ite special attention to 
tlie last two words, betaiuse I tliink that the 
mo§t common infringememt ol‘ liberty in our 
day is that of tiie person wlio wishes to im- 
pose soc'ial experiments on society by force and 
ct)cr(‘ion instead of by persuasion. 

Having thus defined liberty, I noAv come to 
the subject of this essay, which is the classifi- 
cation' of those who oppose liberty for one 
reason or another. The enemy of liberty is 

B 
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the man who seeks to coerce and subordinate 
other’ citizens either for (1) his own benefit, 
such as a Bolshevist or a certain type of pluto- 
crat; or (2,) to promote some notion of what 
may be loosely described as a notion of social 
welfare. In either case he may use persuasion 
and propaganda up to a certain point ; but ,he 
will not scruple to use force or coercion in the 
end. The first type of man is obviously an 
enemy of society if his motives are detected. 
The second type of man is not an obvious 
enemy of society and is often credited with 
exeellent intentions, though just as often the 
man who seeks to subordinate others for his 
own benefit professes the utmost philantliropy. 
The defender of liberty is, however, not 
primarily concerned with the motives of the 
enemy. He is ready to concede either to 
private enterprise or to social experiment a 
fair field and no favour ; but he will not 
agree to society being exploited either by the 
Bolshevist or by a Avell-raeaning Collectivist. 

It may be instructive at this point to specu- 
late on what forms of coercion are most ready 
to hand for those who wish to destroy liberty. 
In past ages both custom and religion have 
usually been the most potent weapons of 
coercion, and the State has supported the use 
of these weapons in so far as it has sanctioned 
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the establishment of an Inquisition, • as in 
mediaeval Europe, or the dominion of mob law, 
as in the ease of lynching in the United States 
of America. In our own day we have seen 
both the moral influence and the legal support 
of religion and custom considerably Aveakened. 
Ft)rce and coercion have been in recent years 
more commonly exercised, cither directly by 
the State, or indirectly throng] i the State by 
corporations or by secret societies or by privi- 
leged plutocrats Avho liavc been able to buy 
secret influence in the choice of government 
measures. For example, great poAver has been 
exercised by Trusts, both liere and across the 
Atlantic ; and avc are now threatened by the 
advent of the Ku-Klux-Klan. The sale of 
honours has at last been condemned by the 
British Government in a Avay wliieh docs not 
prcA'cnt rich men ol>taining more than a proper 
share in tlie government of tin* (;ountry. No 
one but a snob much (‘ares Avhether honours 
are* bought or sold ; but it is ('ssential that 
policies should not be bought or sold, and 
there can be no security on this head unless 
and until the Party Funds are puliliely audited. 

The primdpal test, however, of Avhat consti- 
tutes hatred of liberty is the limit of Avhat is 
deemed necessary before force and coercion 
are invoked. It is of course clear that force 
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and coercion are necessary for the protection 
of public safety, as for instance, in the preser- 
vation of public order and public health, and 
in all questions of national defence. It is 
obvious that individual liberty can only exist 
under the protection of a strong government 
which suppresses not only crime but also the 
tyranny of the individual and the groiip. The 
question of liberty only becomes difficult in 
<’ascs where there is any doubt as to the neces- 
sity for coercion. But modern democracy 
always seems to be enlarging the necessities 
of public safety into the necessities ol‘ social 
welfare. 

I may perhaps take as examples two typical , 
eases whieh appear to be on the border-line. 
The first is that of compulsory education. 
There are probably many persons to-day who 
do not sec ^vhy education should be compul- 
sory, and certainly tlie ideal plan would be for 
every parent wlio sends his child to a State 
school to make some small contribution'' to 
the expense of his child’s education, and also 
to have some right of criticrising the methods 
and subject-matter of that education. It is 
unfortunate that the ordinary artisan should 
jn any way be induced to regard the. educa- 
tional authority as nothing better than a 
kind of policeman who can fine him for not 
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sending the child to school. On the other 
hand, I think that on reflection most of us will 
admit that in a modern industrial community 
universal education is an absolute necessity 
and that compulsion is therefore justified. 
Life for a skilled or even an unskilled artisan 
ift a big city becomes impossibly complicated 
without some knowledge of reading, writing, 
and aritlimetic, and an educated population is 
essential for success in commercial competition 
with other nations. 

'fhe second border-line case is that f)f vac- 
cination. Here again the ideal plan is perhaps 
to pursue the present system ot not making 
vaccination compulsory. For the citizen may 
plausibly claim the right to run the risk of 
infection if he regards vaticination as useless 
or as a remedy worse than tlie disease. On tlie 
other liand, it must be admitted that a modern 
ministry miglit find itself severely censured if 
this system ever led to the spread of smallpox 
orfso large a scale tliat it passed beyond medical 
control. 

I mention these two cases because the fact 
tliat many people do not regard either educa- 
tion or vaccination as really necessary but do 
not Qbject to their being made compulsory 
has probably produced a certain mental con- 
fusion, on the strength of whicli it is sometimes 
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presumed that the State has a right to make any 
measure compulsory which may be presumed 
to promise good results in the region of either 
health or mcJrals. 

In analysing the motives of those who wish 
to make social welfare compulsory one finds 
three fairly distinct types, namely, (1) the 
fanatic ; (2) the bully ; and (3) the megalo- 
maniac. The fanatic is on moral grounds 
entitled to some respect. This type of person 
was in bygone ages inclined to think that God 
would punish blasphemy in a community by 
destroying the State, or heresy in an individual 
by eternal fire. In the twentieth century it is 
easy to counter the religious fanatic by the test 
of verification, sucli as the late Mr Bradlaugh 
employed when, according to the common 
story, he took out his watch and suggested that 
God could demonstrate liis existence by anni- 
hilating him (Mr Bradlaugh) before he counted 
thirty seconds by his watch. In these days, 
however, it is not so easy to expose the fallacies 
of the fanatic. It was, for instance, not too 
easy to prove on a platform that all crime was 
not directly or indirectly due to drink before 
Prohibition had been adopted in the United 
States of America. And a fanatic is always 
formidable in proportion to the strength of his 
conviction. He is sometimes the victim of 
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fea^" or panic, and sometimes a monster of 
intellectual self-complacency ; but he can at 
least be reasoned with in so far as he is sincere. 

The bully is perhaps a more formidable 
enemy, because he finds support both from 
those like himself and also from a certain 
ifumber of other persons who enjoy the pro- 
cess of being bullied and dragooned if this 
relieves them from responsibility. As the War 
demonstrated, there is a certain type of man 
who thoroughly enjoys a military or communal 
life and cannot understand the iTidividualist 
revolt against restraint of this kind. The bully 
is sometimes hypocritical, in the sense that he 
pretends to be concerned with the question of 
public safety ; but lie often quite frankly 
avows that the citizen .should exist for the State 
and not the State for the citizen. He is not 
v^ery formidable when he is no more than a vain 
busybody ; but he is more dangerous when he 
represents the type of philanthropist who is 
aKvays expecting too much from his fellow'- 
creatures and insists on cutting their heads 
off if they do not live up to his standard of 
righteousness. 

The type varies in different countries. In 
England there has always been a certain 
amoimt of aristocratic bullying by the squire 
or parson ; but to-day this is insignificant as 
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compared with the crude puritanism of rfiany 
Labour members and the incessant interfer- 
ence of pious persons with the private affairs 
of the individual. 

Then again, the prosperity of the first de- 
cade of the twentieth century, coupled with 
the sterility of the modern Avoman, let loose -a 
number of men, and oven more women, Avho 
either through vanity or indolence found it 
convenient to neglect private obligations, and 
especially family obligations, in order to under- 
take what they were pleased to call “ public 
work ” which involved the indulgence of their 
curiosity and desire to interfere Avith tlie lives 
of tlie poor. As Mr G. K. Chesterton has 
pointed out, public life is much easier to carry 
on without disaster than the rearing of a family 
or the successful conduct of a business concern. 
The hostility to liberty of these men and 
women is oddly illustrated by their tendency 
to join in any form of philanthropy which 
interferes Avith freedom, wliether in connection 
Avith the consumption of fermented liquors, 
petty gambling in the street, or courtship in 
public spaces. I’o interfer<‘ Avith those who 
Avere too poor to enjoy any privacy not only 
indulged the men’s desire to domineer ,o\'er 
others and the Avomen’s unsatisfied maternal 
instincts but also ministered to their vanity, 
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becaiK^ these activities obtained a vaguely 
honorific flavour of Avhat is called social re- 
form. No doubt, also, the general decline of 
religion has led to a considerable amount of 
moral persecution under police supervision. 
Fortunately for the poor, these social reformers 
bcg^n to obtain control of public money, and 
squandered it in so blatant a manner that it 
looks as if their wings might sooner or later be 
clipped. I have, however, had it forced on my 
notic:e that persons of this type will never sup- 
port any kind of society which is out to promote' 
any kind of liberty or whicli cannot be linked 
up with some kind of unctuous catchword. 

, The megalomaniae* is a type of person who is 
possessed not so much by an instinct of domina- 
tion as by a blind belief in oi-ganisation. He is 
out to reduce the sphere of what Lord Moulton 
called “ the unenforceable region of conduct ” ; 
that is to say, lie is always anxious to ( nlargc 
the sphere of legal compulsion and to diminish 
tlu; !»f:)l)erc of moral obligation. He wishes the 
State to monopolise all means oi‘ production, 
and he wants municipal trading and transport. 
The State is to own all hospitals, and individual 
activity is everywhere to be superseded by 
collecti\;e activity. This kind of megalomania 
seems bound up with the modern belief in 
mass production, super-joint- stock companies, 
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commercial trusts, and in making everything 
rather too big for its boots. This kind of 
person rarely sees the difficulty of production on 
a large scale, and his experiments are apt to end 
in the same sort of disaster as occurred in the 
building of the ill-fated liner, the Great Eastern, 
which was so unwieldy that she had t6 be 
beached and left to rot almost as soon as she 
was made. 

It is, of course, clear that some modern 
enterprises must be run on a scale in propor- 
tion to the increasing complexity of the 
world. This consideration necessarily affects 
all activities or enterprises connected with war 
or the international prevention of war or the 
defenee of the individual against monopoly. 
But in these days we arc all far too ready to 
forget that the lack of individual responsibility 
must necessarily produce collective weakness, 
and that the encouragement to co-operation 
must never be postponed to mere grandiosity 
of State management. It may reasonably be 
urged that if the State is to step in on one 
side more than anotlier it should protect the 
interests of the small land-owner and in- 
vestor against the ever encroaching powers of 
plutocrats and bureaucrats. 
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CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 

I N this chapter I shall try to recapitulate 
some contemporary history in so far as it 
affects the question of individual liberty. 
The principal danger to liberty as well as to all 
other good things in life is that the ordinary 
individual can only give to public affairs the 
very small surplus of energy, that remains to 
, him after his daily work and play. The great 
mass of men are comparatively slirewd in all 
matters except those which jiertain to art, 
letters, and politics. The world is extra- 
ordinarily tolerant of the information that is 
supplied to it in magazines and newspapers, 
and especially in the region of education. In 
the sphere of art, education, and politics ttiere 
is a far less exacting standard than in the 
sphere of professional or commercial life, and 
the desire for individual liberty has often 
been suppressed by politicians and political 
philosophers assuring the general public that 
it is impracticable. The principal bulwark of 
liberty in this country has been the prejudices 
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of a highly cultivated aristocracy, deriving par- 
ticularly from the eighteenth century, though 
the roots of those prejudices go right back 
to the foundation of the English aristocracy 
in the twelfth century. 

The reader will perhaps excuse my re- 
capitulating to some extent what I wroVe in 
my first book on the subject of liberty.' When 
the book appeared it was very hotly abused in 
nearly every section of the Press ; but to-day, 
after seven years, a great deal of it has been 
accepted and many of the suggestions in it 
have been adopted, especially in regard to 
women. A number of other books on the sub- 
ject have since been written by authors like 
Mr Bertrand Russell, who explored the subject 
from a very different point of view. 

I think that the main tendency to-day has 
been to destroy the bxireaueratie contempt of 
liberty which was set up by Mr Lloyd George. 
This is principally due to the intervention of 
big new^spaper magnates who did not so mucl» 
object to bureaxicracy in itself as to the heavy 
expense entailed by it. Mr Lloyd George as 
Prime Minister not only imposed a vast burden 
of expense and bureaucratic tyranny all over 
the country but also set up in his own person 

' The Decline of Liberlt/ in England, pp. 210-220. London, 
1 9 I <>. 
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a kind of American Presidency which resulted 
in every Government Department becoming 
responsible to himself or to his private secre- 
taries. This system was also bolstei;ed up by 
a Government press agency, wliich was natur- 
ally at pains to suppress any unfavourable 
comment on the Lloyd Georgian scheme of 
government. 

Perhaps I may briefly summarise what 
happened by reminding my readers of certain 
recent changes. Land Taxes in the People’s 
Budget have by now becai abolished after 
])roducing tlie most disastrous results. These 
resxilts included not only the bankruptcy of 
jnany builders aiul other small men but also 
the terrible housing famine, which will produce 
hardship to tlie poor for perhaps twenty years 
more. On the other hand, tin; temporary 
encouragement of agriculture in 1918 did ranch 
to (meourage the farmer and j)casant, iind would 
liave led to thoroughly wholesouKi conditions 
in ;igricultural life if Mr Lloyd George had not 
gone back on all his |)romises and abandoned 
the farmer just when he was beginning to obtain 
some permanent security, ’fhe present ministry 
vnay come to the rescue ; but iri modem politics 
it is always difficult to protect the interest 
of any honest worker against the machina- 
tions of the middleman, and undoubtedly 
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the farmer gets far less return for his work 
than the big Trusts which spring up to beat 
him down for his milk and to squeeze the 
highest price they can out of the equally 
helpless consumer. 

On the question of fermented liquors some 
progress has been made ; but the exfoting 
restrictions on the hours of selling drink will 
remain so long as they suit the financial con- 
venience of the brewers. Fortunately for the 
Conservatives the Labour Party is still led by 
a number of narrow Puritans wlio have not 
the slightest idea of constructing a political 
programme. They alienate sensible men by 
vaporous schemes of taxing land values and 
of local option. On the former item in their 
programme they were singularly reticent at 
the time of the last election, and most candi- 
dates confessed themselves unable to explain 
what scheme was intended, though at least one 
candidate admitted that he had always heartily 
disapproved of tlie J^and Taxes of 1910.- On 
the question of local option they seem equally 
vague ; but if once this selieme is set on foot 
it will liavc- tlie effect of concentrating all 
drunkards into narrow^er areas and in this way 
strengthening the hand of the teetotaller. 

The power of the police remains very much 
what it was seven years ago, though the arrest 
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of Sir Almeric FitzRoy has had a most salutary 
effect both on the superfluous activities of the 
Police Force and the astounding credulity of 
police magistrates. Nevertheless, the police- 
man still continues in his mysterious way his 
blunders to perform, and although the metro- 
polian police are comparatively sane in their 
attitude towards blasplierny and Malthusian 
doctrines, it was quite surprising to read in 
the newspapers not long ago that the vendors 
of a most harmless work by Mrs Sanger had 
been arrested, although the British Government, 
unlike the federal government of the United 
States, have taken no notice of Mrs Stopes’s 
writings. 

In some other respects there is little progress. 
The whole machinery of the Servile State con- 
tinues, and the scope of the futile Insurance 
Act has been extended to unemployment. Any 
wise legislation for supporting the institution 
of the family appears to be cjuite out of the 
question. The family are not protected as 
they are in Scotland against the caprice of a 
father who excludes his wife and children from 
any benefit under his will, and all legislation 
for legitimation by subsequent marriage has 
so far been defeated. The only bills at present 
on foot have no retrospective effect, and in this 
way the parents of an illegitimate child who 
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have since married are denied all opportunity 
of doing justice to that child, so that the only 
persons who can benefit by the bill are those 
who have; illegitimate children after the passing 
of the bill.^ Some time ago the Archbishop of 
Canterb\iry declared that he was incapable of 
grasping the legal difiieulties involved by tegis- 
lation on the subject ; but these difficulties 
are by no means insurmountable, and are cer- 
tainly far easier to adjust tlian many others 
with which the legislator has to deal every day. 

'J’he clivoree question remains very much 
where it was seven years ago, except that, after 
an iucredible amount of agitation, local divorce 
in a very restricted number of assize courts is 
allowed for poor cases and undefended cases. 
This is the first step in a movement which will 
probably end in the extension of divorce juris- 
diction to the c ounty courts ; but it is a far 
from satisfactory solution ol“ tlic whole cjucs- 
tion. 'Fhe public discaission of the problem in 
tlie form of newspaper correspondence studi- 
ously ignores the findings of the Royal Com- 
mission, and the same idiotic excursions 
into irrele\'ant theology by ignorant persons 
ca)ntinuc indefinitely. Most newspaper editors 
seem to prc:fer filling their c'olumns witli 
this kind of stuff to evolving any coherent 

^ I trust that this will be put right in the end. 
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programme of reform. Meanwhile they are 
careful to suppress any letter which refers to the 
fact that rich people habitually obtain div^orce by 
mutual consent or that the sworn i instructions 
of a poor person to his solicitor are always at 
the disposal of the King’s Proctor. 

AH this would not be so intolerable if it did 
not occasionally result in cases of preposterous 
injustice, such as the case of Mr Charrnan, 
who came back from the War in 1915 to find 
that his wife was permanently alienated from 
him and refused to live with him. Incessantly 
pursued by her in the police court, he was on 
more than one occasion sentenced to imprison- 
ment for arrears of maintenance. Finally she 
told him that she would send him to prison 
again if he did not giv'e lier evidence of adultery. 
He went to an hotel with a respectable young 
woman and allowed such evidence to be pre- 
sumed against him. Just before lier petition 
was heard he discovered that she had had a 
child by another man and filed a cross-petition 
against her. When the two petitions were 
heard he produced evidence of tlie young 
woman’s virginity, and was then prosecuted 
for conspiring to deceive the c*ourt. Why he 
and not his wife should be prosecuted remains 
a mystery ; but in spite of the fact that 
Colonel Wedgwood, M.P., had announced some 
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years before that he had deceived the court in 
precisely the same manner, this poor man was 
imprisoned for four months because he had 
presumed ‘to ape the privileges of the rich. 

In regard to the citizenship of women con- 
siderable progress has been made, inasmuch 
as a woman is now entitled to sit in ‘ the 
House of Commons and on a jury, and to be 
a solicitor, barrister, or Justice of the Peace. 
Mtich as some women object to discharging 
public functions, I think that the work they 
have done so far is most encouraging on the 
side of public economy and, to that extent, of 
liberty. Their right to sit on a jury prevents 
them being told tliat they have no business to 
understand certain mysteries of crime in con- 
nection with sex ; and although I have heard 
complaints of their wishing to inflict heavier 
sentences than the male magistrate, I am in- 
clined to think that this is entirely due to a 
woman having a stricter sense of duty and being 
less sentimental in certain cases. Women, 
however, still suffer a certain amount of in- 
justice, though in many respects they are un- 
fairly privileged. The principal injustice which 
they suffer to-day is the difficulty of obtaining 
maintenance from a deserting husband,^ and the 
deprivation even of access to their children in 
the case of divorce. 
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Social freedom, by which I mean freedom 
from the tyrannical interference of the com- 
munity with the affairs of the individual, is on 
the whole more developed than it ‘was seven 
years ago. Priests, ministers, and even moral- 
ists have to tread a little more delicately than 
they were accustomed to do before the atmos- 
phere of war blew away so many of the taboos 
which brooded over the daily life of Great 
Britain in the ninetecntl) century. In the 
recent discussion which arose out of tlie 
murder of Mr Thompson by Mr Bywaters it 
was curious to observe the direction that 
public censure took. 'I'hc relations between 
Mrs Thompson and Mr By waters did not appear 
to shock the public mind ; but everyone asked 
why Mrs Thompson could not have left her 
husband without causing him to be murdered. 
This at any rate shows a saner phase of jmblic 
morality. 

In short, there is to-day plenty of lip service 
to liberty ; but nobody can deny tliat “ eternal 
vigilance ” is even more required than in normal 
times. The strength of the herd instinct grows 
with the spread of the newspaper habit, and 
the enemies of liberty are cnnstantly shrieking 
about d<angers which necessitate prying inter- 
ference with the individual. One of the most 
eminent thinkers of to-day once told me that 
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modern society might properly be compared 
to a crowd of people on a huge raft, and that 
in default of drastic measures one side of the 
raft might* be at any moment submerged. It 
is perhaps not surprising that he should have 
subsequently defended the Bolshevist regime ; 
but there arc other ways of ensuring the stability 
of the raft besides executing most of the people 
on it. I cannot help feeling tliat statesmen 
had better address themselves to the problem 
of evolving a State which can command the 
allegiance of its citizens without spiritual or 
other coercion, how'ever necessary coercion 
may be in the case of men or women who are 
incapable of any sort of allegiance. 

Perhaps the two most important factors in 
an industrial civilisation are the masters of 
industry and the leaders of the Labour Party. 
Neither the super-capitalist nor the Labour 
leader appears to have much regard for liberty. 
The master of industry finds it convenient to 
expand the machinery of the Servile State, and 
the Labour leader does not seem to realise the 
importance of individual responsibility as 
opposed to the collective discipline of the trade 
unions. Both sets of men appear to think 
along the same grooves, and it looks as if the 
friends of liberty would not succeed in doing 
much more than get this country back to the 
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conditions of 1914. But this standard is. after 
all too low, for in 1914 Mr Lloyd George had 
already introduced much of his favourite legis- 
lation from Berlin. The Insurance Act and 
the whole system of doles and subsidies linked 
up with it deserve repeal quite as much as the 
Land Taxes. Their benefits are illusory, and 
therefore positively mischievous because they 
encourage the poor to expect more from the 
State than the State can do ; which on the 
one hand destroys the poor man’s sense of in- 
dependence, and on the other exasperates liini 
when he finds that instead of getting ninepenee 
for fourpence he is simply throwing fourpence 
into the gutter. 

The most important question of all, perhaps, 
is the prestige of Parliament. In 1910 it was 
the House of Lords which stood in the dock 
because it was supposed to be nothing but a 
machine for passing Tory legislation and block- 
ing all other legislation. To-day, however, the 
House of Lords enjoys the respect of the people, 
and it is the House of Commons which is not 
trusted after its discreditable history under the 
Lloyd George regime. So long as this distrust 
continues there will be a great deal of noisy 
talk about direct action, and direct action 
involves direct revolt. Even before the exist- 
ence of the last two Coalitions the House of 
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Commons got into the habit of passing the 
most poisonous measures, which were usually 
called non-controversial ; and owing to the 
absence of discussion many of them were quite 
unknown to the public until a poor person was 
sent to prison for committing a crime of which 
no one had heard. It is to be hoped that a 
more healthy atmosphere will prevail in the 
present House of Commons, where collusion 
between tlie Front Benches is perhaps less 
likely to occur than it did between the Front 
Benches of the old parties. 



CHAPTER II 


CHURCH AND CHAPEL 

D uring the last fifty years Church and 
Chapel have had their claws consider- 
ably cut in regard to personal inter- 
ference with the individual, at any rate in 
the British Empire ; yet the process of emanci- 
pation has been comparatively recent if we 
remember that it was not until 1G40 that the 
Church ceased to exercise the functions of 
the police magistrate, and until 1857 that the 
institution of marriage ceased to be under 
ecclesiastical control. It may be instructive to 
remember that nine years afterwards, namely, 
in 1866, a man was prosecuted for not going to 
church. So far as the Church of England was 
concerned the weapon of excommunication 
vanished in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and this form of social discipline had no 
name until Captain Boycott unwillingly bestowed 
his name upon a form cjf excommunication 
which did not have to be enforced by the Church. 

The influence of Church and Chapel had at 
least one merit, namely, that it set up a moral 
39 
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standard independent of the State, and made 
it easier for the ordinary citizen to grasp the 
essential difference between what is legal and 
what is rhoral. That distinction is to-day 
getting a little blurred. By 1900 the State was 
beginning to construct a morality of its own 
which to some extent displaced the doctrines 
of the Church. As from that time it became 
possible for any citizen to grow up from child- 
hood and to pass into a State school or possibly 
a reformatory, and by conforming to the legal 
requirements of the State to hold an un- 
blemished moral record even if he had never 
been inside any sacred edifice. Few people in 
these days are ever asked whether they go to 
church or chapel or whether they belong to any 
religious denomination. I can even remember 
a time when as a Balliol undergraduate I 
believed that the State could take over the 
whole department of morality from the Church 
and make a better job of it. We have all by 
now been taught to realise the utter inadequacy 
of modern State morality either to prevent war 
or to preserve the vestiges of any human feeling 
during war.^ 

By a curious irony Church and Chapel have 
concentrated on morality as their principal 

^ Great Britain certainly has a higher standard in this 
respect than any other country. 
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department of public activity. They seem to 
have an uneasy feeling that a joint manifesto on 
any important question of religious belief would 
neither interest nor edify the genefal public. 
But w^henever there is any question of interfer- 
ing with street betting, beer drinking, birth 
control, or movies, persons like the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, tlie Chief Rabbi, and a miscellane- 
ous collection of Nonconformist ministers which 
does not as yet include any exponent of 
Christian Science, all sign a manifesto declaring 
their unanimous opinion that this or that form 
of repression or interference commands their 
approval. It is possible that if all these 
reverend gentlemen were asked to sign a 
manifesto about major or minor miracles, or 
about the doctrine of the Trinity, they 
would enter upon really serious disputation. 
On the other hand, these joint manifestoes 
conceal a certain amount of diversity even on 
points of morals. An observant scout at 
Oxford is said to have remarked that Low 
Church people ate and High Church people 
drank ; and the Confessional would also be a 
serious stumbling-blotjk to liarmony if it were 
ever ejisf^'^ssed by tlie signatories to moral 
manifestoes. Yet the manifestoes continue, 
and it would appear that all these dignitaries 
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are anxious to be advertised as the champions 
of what they consider to be sound morality. 
They have lost all their old powers of ecclesi- 
astical coercion in regard to personal conduct, 
and the policeman has stepped into their shoes ; 
but nevertheless they wish us all to know that 
they have not lost interest in the subject and 
that the policeman has their heartfelt support. 

The principal interference of Church and 
Chapel is connected with the subjects of (1) 
marriage (including divorce and birth control) ; 
(2) property ; (3) intoxicating liquors ; and 

(4) Sunday games. Directly we analyse the 
attitude of Church and Chapel on these points 
the variations become apparent. On the 
question of property the Cardinal is usually 
sound, for the Catholic Church has always had 
the sense to support the principle of private 
property logically and thoroughly. Anglicans 
wobble on this question as on most others. 
Some of them go in for a vague Socialism, and 
when the Licensing Bill was introduced in 1908 
some of the most pious clergy, including the 
Bishop of London, distinguished themselves by 
denouncing the most fundamental principles of 
private property, and thereby forfeited most of 
the sympathy that they might otherwise have 
gained in opposing the Disestablishment of the 
Welsh Church. 
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Nonconformist ministers joined their Anglican 
brethren in this attack but go farther in 
one respect, namely, that they frequently 
attack landlords because they imagine that 
most landlords are conservative churchmen ; 
whereas the great majority of landlords are 
small men ; and land has always been a popular 
investment with working men’s societies. 

In regard to restricting the consumption of 
intoxicating liquors, Church and Chapel are in 
constant alliance, because they feel that there 
they are on really safe ground. Churclmien 
like Archbishop Magee are quite extinct, and it 
is always popular to recommcird State inter- 
ference with anything that is supposed to make 
England either free or merry. As super- 
natural beliefs decline so it becomes increasingly 
necessary for the clergy to distract public 
attention from the doctrines which they are 
paid to preach, and to substitute for them 
different forms of moral discipline which are 
likely to edify the rich without raising any open 
revolt on the part of the poor. It is, however, 
to the credit of the Catholic Church that its 
leaders have never given way to any popular 
clamour on this subject, and that they alone 
in the United States have alw^ays refused to join 
in any movement for Prohibition. 

I have before mentioned that since 1857 
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marriage in the United Kingdom has been free 
from ecclesiastical control ; but naturally the 
Church has desired to retain moral control even 
if it has lobt legal control ; and as I wrote above, 
the two principal questions which give rise to 
dispute are questions connected with divorce 
and birth control. As regards divoree, there 
has been considerable variation except on the 
part of the Catholic Church, whic;h has always 
maintained the ideal and the fiction, if not 
always the fact, of indissoluble marriage. This 
attitude is for the most part closely imitated by 
the Anglican Party in the Church of England. 
It is obviously a. sign of weakness in either 
party to invoke the aid of the policeman when 
the threat of excommunication should be suffi- 
cient for the faithful. Some time ago I pointed 
out that the Atlienamm would not prosper as a 
club if members could not l)e prevented from 
smoking in tiic drawing-room without fetching 
a policeman from Waterloo Place. The wiser 
churchmen, hoAvever, expressly disavow any 
right on the part of the Church as such to inter- 
fere either with the State or with the public at 
large. Their argument is that the Catholic ideal 
of indissoluble marriage is obviously so essential 
to the welfare of the community that it ,is their 
duty as good citizens to maintain as citizens 
doctrines which they imbibed as churclimen. 
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Nonconformists are curiously inconsistent. 
Thus, Presbyterians and even Episcopalians in 
Scotland do not appear to object to the very 
liberal law of divorce which has pi’evailed in 
Scotland ever since the days of John Knox ; 
while on the other hand, Presbyterians in 
Bel:^ast and other parts of Ireland appear to 
suppose that divorce is highly sinful. Opinion 
is fairly divided among Non(*onformists in 
England and Wales, as appears from the 
following letter whicli was addressed on tlie 
27th September 1920, by the President and 
Vice-President of the Baptist Union to the 
editor of the journal of the Divorce Law Reform 
Union : — 

“ DexVR Sir, — In reply to your enquiry 
whether the Manifesto recently issued by the 
Archbishops and some leading Free Churehmen 
against the Bill for reforming the Marriage Laws 
is to be regarded as the official pronouncement of 
the churches, we can only reply for the Baptists. 

“ We have no knowledge of any decision upon 
the Bill having been made by any Committee 
of the Council or the Assembly, d'he Manifesto 
seems to be the view of t'ertain officials, but in 
no sense an official view. The responsibility 
for the document rests entirely upon the 
gentlemen whose signatures it bears. 
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“ We have no doubt there is a strong bbdy of 
opinion in all the churches that the laws relating 
to the setting aside of the marriage tie, in cases 
where on6 of the parties is hopelessly incom- 
petent to fulfil the marriage obligation, inflicts 
a terrible hardship upon thousands of persons, 
and is a grave cause of irregular unions and 
illegitimacy. 

“ The present law creates an artificial standard 
of morals and weakens regard for the sacredness 
of marriage. 

“ We hold the view, which we believe is 
very largely held by Baptists, that the time 
has come for a careful revision of the laws, 
with proper safeguards, to remove the injustice 
and temptation and to bring the law of the 
land into closer harmony with the Divine 
Justice which should be the standard of all 
moral law. For these reasons we would support 
the Bill introduced by Lord Buckmaster. We 
are, yours sincerely, 

“D. J. Hiley, 

Presidcjit Baptist Union, 

“ J. C. Carlile, 

‘‘ Vice- President Baptist Union/' 


The truth is that most men and women do 
not usually reason on questions of morality 
but accept what they are taught in morals as 
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passively as what they used to accept what they 
were taught in religion. Church and Chapel 
will always defend whatever moral usages 
prevail in the locality where they happen to 
be ; and this habit is equally true of lawyers, 
as appeared when all the lawyers of all the 
American States were asked to criticise their 
own institutions. Nearly all the replies showed 
a complete satisfaction with the statuff quo, 
whether the State in question sanctioned a loose 
form of divorce or did not permit divorce at all. 
I might illustrate the same thesis if I c;ollected 
ecclesiastical opinion on the question of legitima- 
tion by subsequent marriage. I much doubt 
if the great body of Anglican opinion is in 
favour of this measure, though it was the 
Church who tried to enforce it against the will 
of the House of Lords in 1216 ; and I imagine 
that Scots Presbyterians and Irish Presby- 
terians would differ just because legitimation by 
subsequent marriage prevails in Scotland and 
does not prevail in Ireland. 

The question of birth control is naturally a 
question on which it is dillicult for any clergy- 
man to interfere witli a married couple. So far 
as I know, the Nonconformists have wisely left 
it alone, while only a small section of Anglicans 
have publicly advocated State interference 
with the use of preventives. The strongest 
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denunciation of birth control has always come 
from the Catholic Church, and the Confessional 
obviously provides a handy weapon for enforc- 
ing its doctrines. Yet in these days the Church 
has had to abstain from too much interference 
through this channel, and has even fallen 
back on the illogical proposition that iftter- 
course is permissible at certain times when it is 
suggested that fertilisation is less likely to occur. 
Why it should be permissible to interfere with a 
Divine purpose indirectly, though not directly, 
is not obvious to the lay mind ; but the fact 
of the compromise is highly significant in any 
summary of the declining power of the Church 
in regard to the liberty of the individual 
believer. 

The question of Sunday games affords perhaps 
the most striking evidenc^e of the growing weak- 
ness of Church and Chapel. So far as I know, 
the Catholic Churcli has never interfered witli 
Sunday games so long as its ordinary observ- 
ances are not neglected. The Chureh of 
England, has also inherited a certain tradition 
of liberty in this respect, though in the nine- 
teenth century the Evangelical influence tended 
to destroy it. Until recently the Church has 
always discouraged lawn tennis and golf on 
Sunday, though it could not well interfere with 
Sunday walks or motor trips. It is significant, 
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however, that on the lawn tennis courts con- 
structed in the burying-ground of St (ieorge’s, 
Hanover Square, in the Bayswater Road, no one 
is allowed to play on Sundays. 

The Nonconformists have always hotly op- 
posed all Sunday games, and in the recent 
controversy about opening the London parks 
for Sunday games their zeal considerably 
outran their discretion. Neither Church nor 
Chapel has divulged the statistics of Church and 
Chapel attendance ; but one gathers that these 
statistics, if known, would be rather startling ; 
and this falling-off in attendance may well 
account for some of the passion which has been 
obvious in the recent controversy. 

Church has always shown more wisdom than 
Chapel in shaping its policy in accordance with 
popular opinion on questions like birth control, 
the prevention of venereal disease, and Sunday 
games. This is probably due to the fact that 
the Catholic Church from earliest times has 
always been liberal on questions of morality 
as opposed to questions of belief. For moral 
obliquity there was at least the remedy of 
absolution, whereas for obstinate unbelief there 
was no remedy but fire on earth and fire in 
Hell. Nevertheless, the power of the Church 
in moral questions depends entirely on super- 
natural authority, and religion should never 
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be confused with moral philosophy. By super- 
natural authority the Church may establish a 
tradition of morality, and tradition is the only 
sound basis of any morality whether its origin 
be supernatural or whether it has grown up 
gradually like the Confucian system. The 
Catholic Church took over much of the morality 
which grew up under the Stoic philosophy in 
the later Roman Empire, and that tradition is 
the basis of most European morality. 

Modern moralists should always remember 
that moral reforms must have the support 
either of faith or of reason ; but the two are 
not very well combined. A religion without 
miracles is very like a temperance drink ; but 
morality without reason is rather like a home- 
made cocktail in a country suffering from 
Prohibition. A man may give up tlie habit of 
drinking beer between 3 p.m. and 6 p.m. if he is 
persuaded to do so by Divine Revelation or by 
being convinced that it is bad for his health ; 
but if there is no Divine Revelation he will 
require some very strong argument to make him 
alter liis habits ; and tlie mere assertion that 
it is immoral to drink beer as above carries no 
weight merely because it is made by a Clerk in 
Holy Orders who is unnaturally reticent on the 
subject of Divine Revelation. If Church and 
Chapel will once realise this simple truth they 
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will be able to devote themselves more usefully 
to the task of regenerating mankind, and I do 
not wish for a moment to minimise the good 
work which they have done and are doing in 
spite of the unfortunate manifestoes which 
th^ are occasionally induced by well-meaning 
persons to sign. 

Putting aside all higher motives, Church and 
Chapel may well be invited to contemplate the 
unpopularity of the priest and minister, and 
the persecution to which it gives rise. It 
Avould appear to-day difficiilt for any man to 
walk about at night in clerical attire without 
being sooner or later arrested by the police if 
liis conduct is in the slightest degree eccentric. 
This is perhaps symptomatic of the resent- 
ment felt by the populace after long centuries 
of clerical denunciation. If tlu; thunders 
of Sinai have departed the still small voice 
is obviously the most politic vehicle of ex- 
hortation. 

To-day William Blake’s lines are becoming 
“the tune which is haunting millions of ears.” 
I make no apology for repeating them : 

“ I went to the Garden of Love, 

And saw what I never had seen ; 

A Chapel was built in the midst. 

Where I used to play on the green. 
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And the gates of this Chapel were shut. 

And ‘ Thou Shalt Not ’ writ over the door ; 

So I turn’d to the Garden of Love 
That so many sweet flowers bore ; 

And I saw it was filled with graves. 

And tomb-stones M^here flowers should be t 
And Priests in black gowns were walking their 
rounds, 

And binding with briers my joys and desires.” 



CHAPTER III 


THE MODERN PURITAN 

P URITANISM prevails in every com- 
munity ; but it takes different forms. 
There are Catholic Puritans, Protestant 
Puritans, and Agnostic Puritans. Whereas, 
however, the Puritan is a freak in Latin 
countries and in Russia, he is a normal type in 
what may roughly be called Protestant com- 
munities ; for instance, in Englisli-speaking 
countries, in North Germany, and Scandinavia. 
He represents roughly the tendencies which 
Matthew Arnold called Hebraism as opposed 
to Hellenism. Although his ancestors insisted 
on the virtue of faith as against works, the 
faith of the modern Puritan is not in God but 
in a peculiar form of morality which derives in 
almost every instance from tlie ethical system 
of John Calvin. Catholicism has preserved the 
pagan theory of wdiat roughly corresponds to 
Hellenism as defined by Matthew' Arnold ; 
that is to say, it preserves a certain all-round 
philosophy of life which includes aesthetic and 
intellectual enjoyments as opposed to concen- 
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tration on nothing but problems of conduct. 
If the Catholic found that the temptations of 
life were too strong for him he could retreat 
from the world and contemplate the mysteries 
of the Faith, or if he were a Benedictine he 
could combine this contemplative activity •vyith 
the cultivation of the soil. Calvin and his 
followers, however, founded, as Professor 
Ritchie has remarked, progressive and com- 
mercial commonwealths. Calvin was the first 
of the theologians to proclaim that usury was 
not of itself sinful, and his preoccupation 
with the Old Testament no doubt inoculated 
Protestantism with the Jewish theory that 
terrestrial and material prosperity was a noble 
end for mankind to pursue. The Protestant 
avoided the temptations of this world by 
absorbing himself in the pursuit of money- 
making, and it was dangerous for him to dally 
either with {esthetic or intellectual pleasures. 
Philosophy was part of theology and must be 
left exclusively to ministers and theologians. 
Art, music, and literature were dangerous 
because they gave pleasure and were also 
associated with the Catholic religion. 

This association of Calvinism and Judaism 
is not entirely just to the Jews. The Jewish 
proletariat may be quite as utilitarian as the 
Gentile proletariat ; but no historian can fail 
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to remark the high culture of the prosperous 
Jew during the last three centuries as compared 
with the prosperous Gentile. Froni a purely 
intellectual point of view Germany would be 
nowhere without the German Jew, and the 
English Jew has encouraged English art for the 
last hundred years far more conspicuously and 
substantially than the ordinary English Gentile. 
Nor should it be forgotten that the American 
millionaire has contributed very large sums of 
money to American universities. 

Nevertheless one must admit that Hebraism 
is the one ethical code and philosophy of life 
which is to-day common to Great Britain, 
North America, and all Protestant countries in 
Europe, and the main result is a crude Philis- 
tinism whicli produces mercenary love, brutish 
amusements, over-eating and over-drinking, 
and a Press which is as trivial as it is disgust- 
ing. The typical modern Englishman will 
not read Romeo and Juliet as he might have 
done before the Reformation ; but he will 
gloat over the report of a murder trial or of 
a public execution. His whole life is given 
up to the struggle for economic existence, 
and he is too insensitive even to put cayenne 
pepper into his claret. He prefers methylated 
spirits. 

The Hebraisation of England which resulted 
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from .reading and poring over the Old Testa- 
ment did not make itself felt till the middle of 
the seventeenth century ; but from that time 
onwards it has brooded like a dark cloud over 
the intellectual life of this country. The tradi- 
tion of aristocratic patronage survived till aljput 
1800 ; but from 1800 onwards the thinker and 
artist has usually lived in poverty and isolation 
if he had no fortune of his own. Most of 
the great Victorians had either some private 
fortune or some kind of job which as gentlemen 
they were not likely to lose. The Victorian age 
produced a fair crop of heretics ; but men like 
Darwin and Ruskin were rich, and others like 
John Stuart Mill were civil servants or had 
soi^e means of subsistence apart from their 
work. Men like Carlyle or Spencer, who had 
no fortune or official employment or academic 
endowment, lived in abject poverty for the 
greater part of their lives, and even in old age 
were read mainly because in some way or 
another they satisfied the moral enthusiasm of 
their readers. Money-making thinkers were in 
fact all Hebraists with the exception of one or 
two writers like Swinburne, who either died 
in poverty or had a private fortune. All this 
presents a vivid contrast to France, where even 
in spite of democi’acy the great artist or writer 
has had a fair hearing from a community wdiich 
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is interested in art and philosophy as se.rious 
pursuits in life. 

The connection of these speculations with 
the question of liberty may not be obvious at 
first sight. But we must not forget that both 
social and political liberty have always reposed 
during the Christian era on the competition of 
Church and State for power over the individual. 
The Catholic Church has at times been associ- 
ated with political despotism, as, for instance, 
under Louis XIV. in France ; but she has 
rarely asserted her rights with any violence so 
long as her influence through, the Confessional 
and other institutions has not been directly 
challenged. In the Protestant world, how- 
ever, Calvinism has been associated with the 
most violent struggles for power on the part of 
democracy. In both hemisj>heres the intense 
individualism of the Calvinist who feels that 
God is always inspiring his sayings and doings, 
has resulted in what is called modern democracy. 

Modern democracy was created in the name 
of liberty in order to protect the individual 
citizen from the tyranny of privilege ; but as 
even Rousseau pointed oiit, it cannot work on 
a very large scale. Democracy has always 
been the enemy of social liberty, and it is 
now beginning to destroy political liberty. 
The concentration of all human acdivdtv on 
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industrial pursuits naturally fits well into in- 
dustrial civilisation, and it is particularly en- 
couraged by captains of industry. But it tends 
to produce a servile proletariat which loses the 
instinct of acquiring property or enjoying 
liberty. If the capitalist thinks of nothing^but 
business he may naturally suppose that his 
servants should be equally absorbed in the 
production of wealth to the exclusion of all 
other distractions. Too often the wage-earner 
relapses into a mental condition in which he 
thinks of nothing but earning sufficient money 
to exist in a certain amount of comfort without 
requiring any other amenities of life except those 
which are provided in the form of subsidiary 
doles. 

The super-capitalist is of course beginning 
to detect a certain revolt against his own exist- 
ence, and he is naturally inclined to point out 
that he is indispensable to the industrial and 
economic life of any community. 

My own view is that no society can dispense 
with the activities of the capitalist and of men 
.who are generally denounced by Socialists as 
bourgeois. But the fact remains that they are 
seldom socially attractive. Their wealth would 
not be grudged if they were only less conspicu- 
ous and important in society. It was the 
power and influence of the wealthy Philistine 
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which roused the wrath of men as diflPereiit as 
Matthew Arnold, William Morris, and John 
Ruskin, and which even to-day creates much of 
the anti-social feeling displayed by Communists 
and other social heretics. Many of these 
herei^cs are to-day quite as ready to appreciate - 
the charming manners of the aristocrat as they 
are to enjoy the reassuring simplicity of the 
proletarian ; but what they cannot endure is 
the smug tyranny of the profiteer. If this view 
of popular sentiment is correct, it iS' very odd 
to find all political parties to-day dominated by 
men who are for the most part the servants, or 
at least the close allies, of the financier. The 
modern politician of the Protestant world ob- 
serves middle-class conventions more slavishly 
than anyone else. He has preserved none of the 
charm or spontaneity or respecd for liberty 
that at any rate distinguished the British 
politician of the nineteenth century, and it 
is obvious that if the liabour Party had ever 
had the courage to adopt the political tenets 
of Mr Horatio Bottomley and abandoned the 
catchwords of the Nonconformist schoolmaster, 
it would have swept the country long ago. 
Modern Collectivism may succeed in destroying 
political liberty ; but it cannot safely do so 
without restoring social liberty. The modern 
Puritan acquiesces in the loss of social liberty 
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becf^iUse he thinks that he has political liberty 
in the sense of governing the country. When 
he really begins to find out the loss of his 
political liberty he will lead a general revolt 
against the tyranny of the modern State. 

The Catholic Church has never cease^ to 
maintain a tradition of social and individual 
liberty as against the State, and this seems also 
to apply to the Greek Church, for before 1914 
there was as much social freedom in Russia as 
there is to-day in Latin countries. Catholic 
nations have certainly been indifferent to the 
accumulation of wealth, to efficient sanitation, 
and to preventive medicine ; but they have 
always maintained a considerable amount of 
individual freedom in the region of private life. 
The lack of this tradition in Protestant com- 
munities such as the English-speaking world 
and North Germany, has made it much easier 
for the State to step into the shoes of the 
Church in the name of morality. The tyranny 
of the herd has been enormously increased by 
the growing efficiency of State control, especi- 
ally when this control is encouraged by Church 
and Chapel as being righteous and by poli- 
ticians as being democratic. The capitalists 
and the bourgeois class generally are becoming 
frightened of the proletariat and wish to keep 
the proletariat under strict control ; while the 
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proletariat, having no freedom for themse]ves, 
enviously approve the destruction of a freedom 
which they cannot themselves enj 9 y. This 
suppression of social liberty, which is also tend- 
ing, as belief in the supernatural declines, to 
the -suppression of political liberty as w^ell, is 
exceedingly dangerous to our civilisation. All 
the tendencies above mentioned may easily end 
in a class conflict in which civilisation as we 
know it may fall to pieces. Wc are losing not 
only the social liberty derived from aristocratic 
and Catholic tradition but also the political 
liberty of the individual which the Protestant 
nations have achieved through the individual- 
ism of Nonconformity. The danger is perhaps 
more apparent on tlie other side of the Atlantic. 
A nation may survive great social changes ; 
but I find it diflicult to believe that any com- 
munitv can long continue in which men are 
not only prevented from consuming fermented 
liquors but are also sterilised by the State 
physician. 

The succeeding chapters of this book deal 
with many different subjects ; but in the last 
resort these subjects are no more than different 
phases of the corrosive w^arfare between 
Catholicism and Calvinism, Hellenism and 
Hebraism, Individualism and Collectivism. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE COLLECTIVIST 1 

I T is at times rather difficult to distinguish 
the Collectivist from the Communist ; 
but generally speaking, the Collectivist 
seems more inclined to work on Fabian lines 
and less inclined to explode society at short 
notice. So far as I know, there are compara- 
tively few Communists in England ; but there 
have been plenty of Collectivists since 1880 . 
Communism is as old as the world ; but the 
peculiar quality of Collectivism is that it was 
made in Germany and became the religion of 
the State. Germany is a country which seems 
destined to be ruled in peace by Collectivists 
and in war by war-lords ; but there is not 
much practical difference between the two 
systems so far as the details of individual life 
are concerned. Socialism as portrayed by its 
exponents closely resembles life in barracks. 

The Socialist has always in the first place 
attacked the institution of private property 
and the acquisition of wealth, for he maintains 
1 With Appendix by Mr Arnold Lupton^ p, 159, 
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that all property and all wealth are based on 
the exploitation of others. In an imperfect 
world it cannot be denied that it is impossible 
to acquire certain kinds of wealth without ex- 
ploiting a certain number of individuals ; but 
on< 4 ^may perhaps prefer a system under which 
the exploitation is 25 per cent, and not 95 per 
cent. In any case this doctrine appealed to 
the prosperous benevolence of those who were 
fortunate enough to live during the thirty years 
which preceded the Great War ; for the teem- 
ing prosperity of that era allowed a consider- 
able number of men and women to indulge in 
Utopian visions. These men and women also 
enjoyed seeing municipal life humanised by 
bands in the park and other municipal ameni- 
ties. They did not understand, however, 
the extent to which municipal faddists were 
either consciously or unc-onsciously creating 
monopolies for their friends, as for example, 
tram contractors, or generally exploiting public 
resources. It would in fact have been difficult 
for anyone to detect all this without devoting 
a considerable amount of time and labour to 
elaborate research on the siibjcct, and this is 
almost impossible for a private citizen who has 
to earn his living. Mr Herbert Spencer did 
his best but was only condemned as a faddist 
by the men who were busily constructing a 
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system of despotic extortion at the expense 
of their more industrious fellow-creatures. Mr 
W. H. Mallock did some valuable work on 
these line's but it has not made much impression 
on the public. 

The Collectivist was at first wise ent^iigh 
to restrain his contempt for liberty. If he 
attacked liberty at all it was usually in the 
case of small shopkeepers and other persons 
who were supposed not to matter because they 
were grit in the wheels of big business ; but in 
fact he did object to anything which interfered 
with M'^hat I have called compulsory social 
welfare ; for compulsory social welfare was 
essential to the Collectivist gratifying his own 
lust for power. Perhaps I may here remark 
that the lust for power in the sense of tyranny 
over masses of individuals has been miich 
neglected as a human motive by historians and 
particularly l)y economists. In our own time 
we can see many persons, such as Russian 
Jews, decayed county magnates, inefficient 
artisans, and many other persons who have 
failed in ordinary life, obsessed with the idea of 
ruling society by controlling certain essential 
levers in the social machinery. Yet it is not 
difficult to see that even if the plutocrat, un- 
aided by the Collectivist as he is now, were as 
free to exploit society as the Collectivist asserts, 
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his exploitation would be a much lesser, evil 
than the wholesale exploitation of society by 
the quasi- military or industrial form of con- 
scription that the Collectivist advocates. For 
the plutocrat can at least be partially controlled 
by^.axation and other measures of State. 

It must not be forgotten that compulsory 
social welfare is tyrannical and c;apricious exactly 
in so far as it exceeds the limits of obvious 
necessity. I have mentioned vaccination and 
public education as examples of beneficent State 
interference ; but I have no doubt that if once 
compulsory social welfare had become firmly 
established in this country the textile industries 
^vould get a hearing from the Government and 
we should all be compelled to wear digitated 
socks or stockings on pain of a heavy fine. 

It is not too much to say tliat no Collectivist 
Government would express any general will 
except the general will to inertia. This would 
merely result in a four-hours working day, on 
which no country can possibly exist unless or 
until Collectivism becomes international and 
iiniversal and a strict system of birth control 
is universally enforced. Even then it is doubt- 
ful if production would be sufficient ; but 
supposing it were I do not believe that ninety 
per cent, of the population would ever do any 
public work in the leisure which they had 
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acquired. Authors like Mr William Morris 
and Mr H. G. Wells seem to imagine that this 
leisure wQuld be spent at the National Gallery 
or at the British Museum or in the enjoyment 
of fine scenery and good music. I find this 
difficult to believe ; but perhaps the devektp- 
ment of better communications with the Soviet 
Government in Russia will prove that I am 
mistaken. In any case I find it difficult to 
believe that the great mass of the population 
will be at all interested in such questions as 
the compulsory wearing of the digitated sock, 
which I take as a typical example of compulsory 
social welfare. 

The attack on liberty appears in almost every 
item of the existing Collectivist programme. 
They are not honest enough to propose the 
nationalisation of land by purchase ; they only 
desire to make the ownership of land intoler- 
able by fantastic proposals. If a land-owner, 
big or small, is unable or unwilling to build a 
house on his land which no one in his senses is 
likely to buy, he is to be taxed to such an extent 
that he will be only too ready to make over the 
land to the State or to any squatter who may 
be encouraged by the State to complete this 
process of confiscation. Endless ministries will 
be created, as they were in Mr Lloyd George’s 
palmy days, and the private citizen will be 
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dragooned in the same proportion as he is 
robbed by those whom he is foolish enough to 
entrust with public authority. ’* 

When once all these gentry are firmly in the 
saddle we should by noAv know what to expect. 
DJf’ring the War a number of bureaucrats were 
let loose and did exactly as they liked at the 
expense of the public. They were only brought 
to book in the years that immediately followed 
the Armistice by the Judges, who suddenly 
\voke up to the fact that the la,^v of this country 
provided for the control of officials and had to 
be duly administered. Nevertheless, we have 
in our midst frequent examples of how power 
is abused where the victim is supposed to be 
incapable of resistance. The first example I 
shall take is that of lunacy administration. 

Theoretically the Lunacy Act 1890 provides 
quite adequate safeguards, on paper, against 
the ordinary citizen being wrongly certified as 
a lunatic : but in practice thei'c is not muc-h real 
security either for rich or poor. I’he ricli man 
or woman is fairly safe in the (;ase of a happy 
marriage ; but Avhere tliere is an unhappy 
marriage a husband or wife who Avishes to get 
the other spouse certified need not have much 
difficulty in certain circumstances. 

Even where a person has obviously been the 
victim of disgraceful trickery, and where the 
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doctor who keeps the asylum is anxious to put 
matters right, the scandal is pretty sure not to 
be exposed. It is not unknown for a victim in 
such a case to be requested to make his or her 
escape for fourteen days so as to save the face 
of the doctors who either foolishly or w'ickedly 
lent themselves to the nefarious intentions of 
the petitioner. 

A poor citizen is to-day about as safe from 
certifieation as a savuige in certain tribes is safe 
from being denounced for black magic. Ari}^ 
policeman can take a poor person to a work- 
house and there have him or her put in the 
infirmary for observation. After the process 
which is called observation and a certificate 
by a doctor, a Chairman of Guardians can make 
a reception order. 

The monstrous abuses of this system were well 
exposed in the c'ase of Everett v. Griffiths and 
Another. Wlien Lord Reading sat on the case 
as Lord Chief Justice he said that the plaintiff 
had no remedy against the officer who made the 
I'eeeption order because making the order was 
a judicial act, and therefore conferred on liim 
judicial immunity. This doctrine in the end 
prev'ailed against the plaintiff, wlio obtained no 
redress though lie carried the ease up to the 
House of Lords. 

Lortl Justice Atkin deli v'e red a dissenting 
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judgment in the Court of Appeal, in which he 
maintained that the reception order was an 
administrative and not a judicial aqjt in conse- 
quence of which the officer could be impeached 
in respect of the order. He urged that CA^en 
tl*ough a poor person was only what the law 
calls a volunteer and had not the same rights 
against the doctor as if he were a patient, yet 
the doctor had to exercise what is known as 
good faith and reasonable care in making any 
report which justified a reception order. The 
learned judge contended that neither the officer 
nor the doctor in this particular case took suffi- 
cient pains to justify them in condemning the 
plaintiff to incarceration in a limatic asylum ; 
and I shovdd have tliought that anyone who 
read tlic law reports would agree witli this 
opinion. 

I am not here concerned with the grievances 
of Mr Everett, and 1 may here mention that 
I have no parti(;ular reason to vindicate his 
sanity, for in a recent pamphlet on the subject 
he denounces Lord Haldane as supporting a 
bill which I drafted as “ a bill to legalise vice.” 
I mention his case simply because it seems to 
me a capital instance of the danger to which 
the liberty of any individual citizen is exposed 
when once the safety of the official is regarded 
as paramount to the rights of the individual 
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citizen. In the ligiit of the fhcts which are at 
last being made public in regard to certification 
and in regard to the neglect of any system of 
classification in many lunatic asylums, I think 
it not unfair to assert that under any Collectivist 
State the ordinary citizen would find himself 4is 
much at the mercy of the ordinary State official 
as a man suffering from mild nervous disease 
is to-day at the mercy of the magistrate and 
the doctors. The whole problem is now com- 
plicated by the machinery winch has been 
invented for the detention of persons who are 
known as mental defectives. Gross abuses are 
likely to occnar, and there have been most un- 
pleasant rumours of young persons taken away 
irom theii' parents and released from institutions 
for purposes of domestic service at a sweated 
wage. Possibly sterilisation by a State doctor 
is less inhuman than what is going on now ; 
but probably there are even to-day some Indi- 
vidualists left who dislike a State doctor 
being entrusted with any final decision in a 
matter which so vitally affects the individual 
citizen, and which is quite incongruous witli 
any political theory except the theory of the 
Servile State. 

Recent events are not reassuring in regard 
to the police. It may be merely a coincidenee 
but it is remarkable how common the abuse 
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of police power became during the closing years 
of the War. The police seem too frequently to 
forget that their duty is to preserve public order 
and not merely to pile up a list of convictions. 
Yet it has been publicly admitted that police- 
wien obtain promotion by securing convictions, 
and it cannot be denied that in recent years the 
police have levied a systematic blackmail on 
prostitutes and other persons who are not in a 
position to complain. Most of tliese abuses 
were exposed after tlie arrest of Sir Almeric 
FitzRoy and his successful appeal from the 
sentence of a magistrate wdio liad long been 
conspicuous for the credulity which he displayed 
in I’egard to uncorroborattal })oliee evidence. 
Sir Almeric’s conviction occurred in the 
autumn of 1922 ; but evxMi in the early part of 
that year there had been frequent examples of 
appeals from magistrates being successful. In 
February 1922 several successful appeals w'ere 
made to the I.ondon Sessions, and even the 
magistrate who sentenced Sir Almeric had in 
February refused to convict a man who was 
accused by two constables whose evidence was 
inconsistent. 

I should not like to s\iggest that the British 
policeman has been more demoralised tlian 
other State officials either in tins country or 
elsewhere. Much, for instance, might be said 
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about, the most expensive activities of the 
King’s Proctor and his myrmidons in matters 
of divorce^ but much more about the gross 
tyranny of American officials in regard to 
Immigration and Prohibition. There is, how- 
ever, no advantage to be gained by labouriiig 
an obvious point. I have chosen the abo\'e- 
mentioned examples merely to emphasise the 
danger of Collectivist doctrines to liberty. 
Even if the aristocrat or plutocrat tyrannised 
over the community as much as the Collectivist 
asserts, the poor citizen has at least some right 
of appeal tf) the State, howev'cr imperfect it 
may be ; while on the other hand, it is fairly 
clear that in the Collectivist State the official 
will be a law unto himself or herself. 

Perhaps I may be pardoned for concluding 
this chapter witli a few words from Mr G. K. 
Chesterton in regard to Prussianism. It may 
be said that there were a few sporadic thinkers 
like Robert Owen who existed long before the 
growth of modern Germany ; but it cannot be 
contested that the whole inspiration of the 
modern Socialist in this and other countries 
has come from Gei-many, and that most of our 
recent social legislation has been borrowed from 
Berlin. I hope at any rate that any supporter 
of Collectivism will at least consider Mr 
Chesterton’s warning before finally making up 
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his mind on the subject. The passage to which 
I refer runs as follows ‘ : — 

“ There was a province of Europe which had 
carried nearer to perfection than any other the 
typg of order and foresight that are the subject 
of this l)ook. It had long been the model 
State of all those more rational moralists who 
saw in scieiic’e the ordered salvation of society. 
It was admittedly ahead of all other States in 
social reform. All the systematic, soc ial reforms 
were professedly and proudly borrowed from it. 
Therefore when this province of Prussia found 
it convenient to extend its imperial system to 
tlie neighbouring and neutral State of Belgium, 
all these scientific enthusiasts had a privilege 
not always granted to mere theorists. They 
had the gratification of seeing their great 
Utopia at Avork, on a grand scale and very close 
at hand. They had not to wait, like othei’ 
evolutionary idealists, for the slow approacli of 
something nearer to their dreams ; or to leave 
it merely as a promise to posterity. They had 
not to wait for it as for a distant thing like tlie 
vision of a future state ; l)ut in the flesh tliey 
had seen their Paradise. And tliey were very 
silent for five years. 

“ The thing died at last, and the stench of it 


^ The last pages of Eugenics and Ollier Evils. 
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stank to the sky. It might be thought that so 
terrible a savour would never altogether leave 
the mejnories of men ; but men’s memories 
are unstable things. It may be that gradually 
these dazed dupes will gather again together, 
and attempt again to believe their dreams^and 
disbelieve their eyes. There may be some 
whose love of slavery is so ideal and dis- 
interested that they are loyal to it even in its 
defeat. Wherever a fragment of that broken 
chain is found, they will be found hugging it. 
But there are limits set in tlie everlasting 
mercy to him who has been once deceived and 
a second time deceives himself. I’hey liave 
seen their paragons of science and oi’ganisation 
playing their part on land and sea ; showing 
their love of learning at Louvain and their love 
of humanity at Lille. For a time at least they 
have believed the testimony of their senses. 
And if they do not believe now, neither would 
they believe though one rose from the dead ; 
though all the millions who died to destroy 
Prussianism stood up and testified against it.” 



CHAPTER V 


THE COMMUNIST 

I yim word “ communism ” may include 
a number of ideals ; but the only 
ideal of that kind wliich would appeal 
to me w'ould be that delined by Mr Bertrand 
Russell in his lload.s to Freedom : 

“ 'The glorification of the State, and tlie 
doctrine tliat it is every citizen’s duty to serve 
the State, are radically against progress and 
against liberty. The State, tliough at present 
a source of much evil, is also a means to (certain 
good things, and will be needed so long as 
violent and destructive impulses remain 
common. But it is merely a means, and a 
means which needs to be very carefully and 
sparingly used if it is not to do more harm than 
good. It is not the State, but the community, 
the world-wide community of all human beings 
present and future, that we ought to serve. 
And a good community does not spring from 
the glory of the State, but from the unfettered 
development of individuals : from happiness 
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in daily life, from congenial work giving oppor- 
tunity for whatever constructiveness each man 
or wonjan may possess, from free personal 
relations embodying love and taking away tlie 
roots of envy in thwarted capacity for affection, 
and above all from the joy of life and its exjff-es- 
sion in the spontaneous creations of art and 
science. It is these things that make an age 
or a nation worthy of existence, and these things 
are not to be secured by bowing down before the 
State. It is the individual in whom all that is 
good must be realized, and the free growth of the 
indi vidual must be the sxipreme end of a political 
system which is to re-fashion the world.” ’ 

In contrast to this, Mr John Pollock in his 
book. The Bolshevik Adventure,- quotes the old 
motto, “ What is a Communist ? One who is 
willing to put down his penny and take up your 
shilling.” The disconcerting feature of all Com- 
munism to-day is that it professes to be based on 
the doctrines of Karl Marx a nd is in fact based 
on and subsidised by the Bolshevik Party in 
Russia. Unfortunately, the sense of property in 
Russia is, as Mr Pollock remarks, rudimentary. 

“ In Little Russia, now often called the 

^ Roads to Freedom^ p. 145. George Allen & Unwin. 

The Bolshevik Adventure^ p. 111. Constable & Co., 
London, 1921. 
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Ukraine, and in the Baltic provinces, personal 
ownership of land existed, but in Great Russia 
land belonged solely to the village commxinity, 
and the individual had only a passing interest 
in^it common to all the members of his com- 
munity. This system guaranteed a minimum 
retiirn for labour, and a maximum development 
of sloth, ignorance, and apathy, since a man’s 
well-tilled land might be taken from him and 
given to another, he thus losing the fruits of 
industry and perseverance. Only with the 
land reforms of Stolypin did a glimmering 
of what Arthur Young called ‘ the magic of 
property ’ begin to illumine his darkness. 
Time, however, was too short, and the shock 
of Socialist propaganda struck Russia before 
the peasants had emerged from their primitive 
communal State. Thus immemorial tradition 
inclined tliem to a ready acceptance of eom- 
numistie ideas, especially when accompanied by 
a lavish distribution of German gifts in money 
and kind, and the profitable possibility of selling 
Russian guns to the enemy. Not until the results 
of Communism began to be seen in practice did 
their eyes open and their minds change.” 


It is of course notorious that Communism is 
as old as the village community, well known 
to students of Sir Henry Maine’s Ancient Law 
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and to those who are familiar with the customs 
of the mediaeval manor. The mediaeval manor 
presents,, a peculiar paradox which is not 
familiar to modern Collectivists. All efficiency 
in the cultivation of land is sacrificed to equality 
of possession, so that both the best and the 
worst land is divided into infinitesimal strips 
or allotments which can only be cultivated with 
difficulty by peasants who sacrifice the interests 
of agriculture to the pacification of individual 
jealousy. As civilisation progresses there is a 
wider life than that of the peasant, and urban 
competition leaps beyond the grooves of the 
village community. But even outside the 
village community there have always been 
many persons who cannot endure the struggle 
for existence as expressed in any sense of 
individual responsibility. The type is well 
marked in our own day. It is represented by 
the type of man or woman who dare not ad- 
venture on marriage without very substantial 
linancial guarantees, and very often abjures 
marriage altogether. To-day one may come 
across many men who prefer to be either monks 
or soldiers, and there are many women who 
prefer either to become nuns or to live on an 
annuity without having to exert themselves in 
any particular manner. 

The wliole point about Communism is that it 
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is not a creation of the community. Th(i 
Communist Manifesto, published by Tine 
Executive Communist Party of Great Britain, 
is quite misleading on this point. It is quite 
Iionest in advertising revolution and in opposing 
ev^ry expenditure of the Government on Army, 
Navy, or Police because this expenditure 
organises repression of the workers ; but it 
does not reveal the absolute necessity of what 
the modern Communist calls “the iron law of 
oligarchy.” This principle is common to all 
Communist organisations, from Plato’s liepublic 
downwards. The stability of Plato’s Republic 
depends entirely on a class of Guardians, who 
are trusted to such an extent that they are 
allowed to manipulate the ballot on which tlie 
procreation of Platonic infants depends. 

I'he same feature was essential to the Oneida 
Community. I once met the son of the man 
who founded this Community, and he told me 
that he was born as the result of an application 
by his father and mother to the ollicial tribunal 
to be allowed to have a child. This tribuna) 
was of course a pure oligarcliy, and had power 
to separate the parents directly pregnancy 
occurred. This community of men and women 
shared out all women and all property until 
some sort of revolution occurred, and it has 
ended in being one of the largest chain-making 
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concerns in the United States, though marriage 
and property have now become recognised as 
necessary evils. The same system of privileged 
oligarchy is portrayed in Mr H. G. Wells’s 
Modern Utopia. The paraphrase “ voluntary 
nobility ” is reinforced by Mr Wells’s appeal" to 
the Japanese Sanuirai ; but I fancy that the 
magic of the Samurai is in part due to their 
remoteness from the Occidental world. It is 
perliaps a little disconcerting to find his idea 
enthusiastically adopted by Eden and Cedar 
Paul in a book entitled Creative Revolution,' 
which is dedicated to Lenin. They ask, “ Who 
can doubt that Trotsky is one of the most 
elficient army organisers that ever lived ; that 
this remarkable anti-militarist feels an abiding 
deliglit in the making and management of the 
famous Red Army ? And who can doubt that 
Lenin and Buliarin and tlie l^unaeharskys are 
all persons wlio secure a supremely congenial 
mode of self-expression in their ttisk of large- 
scale manipulation of man tlie sotiial being ; 
in their work of modifying tlie plastic social 
environment, the very stuff and substance of 
which man the social being (as contrasted with 
man the biological type) is made ? ” 

The authors of this book, to whom I shall 

‘ Creatlre Revolution y p. 155, by l^den and Cedar Paul, 
iicorge Alien & L invin, London, 1920. 
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hereafter refer for convenience as “ The Pauls,” 
suffer from an incapacity for writing the 
English language which is probably dug to their 
immersion in German philosophy. Words like 
“ confusionism ” are commonly used ; their 
sentences are inverted, and they use many 
words which are unfamiliar to the ordinary 
student of the English language. So far, how- 
ever, as their language can be understood, they 
are quite explicit in regard to the machinery of 
Communism, and they explain that the inevit- 
able oligarchy is to be one of Communist 
ergatocracy as opposed to “ ownership rule.” 
It is gratifying to learn that they are sufficiently 
acquainted with the Greek language to explain 
that “ ergates ” is tlie Greek word for “ worker.” 
Democracy as the ride of the people is to make 
way for ergatocracy, the rule of the worker. 
What the rule of the worker means is explained 
quite fully in the chapter on the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. Ergatocracy will unquestion- 
ably signify “ workers’ rule ” ; “ there will 

liave to be a highly (-entralised governmental 
authority exercising rule in the strictest sense. 
As to tlie distinction between Socialism and 
Communism, we are told that it was under- 
lined “ in March 1919, when the Third Inter- 
national was founded at Moscow.” ' Socialism, 

^ Op, cit., |>. 18 . 
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we are informed, “ is to-day pink, semi-bourgeois, 
and respectable ; Communism is red, proletarian, 
disreputable, and Bolshevist.” The miserable 
Socialist is accused of the crime of believing in 
parliamentary action ; while the Communist is 
to obtain all that he wants by revolution and 
proletarian dictatorship. ’ 

The Pauls reserve much of their wrath for 
Ruskin College and the Workers’ Educational 
Association. These bodies are damned for 
what the Pauls in their odd jargon call “ a 
social solidarity trend.” - This phrase amuses 
me because I delivered one of the first lectures 
to Ruskin College when it w'as founded in 
Oxford. I remember that the lecture w-as on 
the subject of the Reformation, and that while 
I was absorbed in explaining the distinction be- 
tween the liUtheran and Calvinistic doctrines of 
predestination 1 was suddenly interrupted and 
asked to tell the audience what I thought about 
payment of members. I give tins incident for 
what it is worth as an example of tlie social 
solidarity trend which appears so menacing in 
its social consequences to the Pauls. 

The ordinary European of to-day would 
imagine that the general taste for violence liad 
been well indulged in the last decade, and even 
in the present day. The Pauls, however, in 

^ Op. cit.y p, 35. ‘ Op. cii.j p. 55. 
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spite of a professed desire for peaceful revolu- 
tion, revel in the intoxicating phrases of Lenin 
and Trotsky. They quote a passage written 
in 1914 by Trotsky which runs as follows : — 
% The revolutionary epoch will create new 
forms of organisation out of tlie inexhaustible 
resources of working-class Socialism ; new^ 
forms that will be equal to the greatness of the 
new' tasks. To this work Ave w'ill apply our- 
selv'es at once, amid the rattling of the machine- 
guns, the crashing of cathedrals, and tlie howding 
of the jackals of capitalism. Amid this hellish 
orchestra of death w'c will Jcca'i) our minds 
clear, our vision undimmed. \^’c feed that we 
ourselves arc the only creative force of the 
future. Already there are more of us than it 
may seem. To-morrow there will be more of us 
tlian to-day. And the day after 1:o-morrow 
millions will rise up under our banner, millions 
who even now', six to seven years after the 
publication of the Communist Manifesto, liave 
nothing to lose but their chains.” ' I ought 
})erhaps to explain that this Communist Mani- 
festo is not that published by the? Communists 
in the British House of Commons to-day ; but 
the Sacred (iospel of War published by Karl 
Marx in 1848. 

According to the Pauls, the Soviet in Russia 

^ C)p. cit,, |). 91 . 
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is a council of workers’ delegates. They ex- 
plain that in this country the corresponding 
body is bommonly known as a Workers’ Com- 
mittee. I know nothing about any Workers’ 
Committees ; but Mr Pollock describes tbf 
Councils as follows ^ : — 

“ The Councils or Soviet! are not elected in 
any sense known to respectable States. Lists 
of candidates are prepared beforehand and 
presented to be voted en bloc by the meetings 
of the factories or country districts. Anybody 
objecting or wishing to propose other candi- 
dates is browbeaten, bullied, and shouted down, 
or if the matter should go as far as organised 
opposition. Red Guards can be called in to 
sxippress it. Besides, as voting is not by ballot, 
objectors can be noted and dealt with quietly 
afterwards. The C(ingress of Councils, an 
assembly of representatives from the latter 
which has now^ come together nine times and 
is represented as a sort of parliament, meets 
when summoned by the bosses of the machine, 
and sits for scarcely more than a few days. 
Its business is listening to speeches by the 
People’s Commissars and endorsing their policy. 
Since its members are dependent for their 
salaries upon the Councils and the latter are 


^ Op. cit.y p. 117. 
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amenable in a high degree to pressure from 
headquarters, it can be imagined how inde- 
pendent is their criticism. It has rro legisla- 
tive authority nor any control over the 
^executive, and is merely an ornament, if any- 
thing Bolshevik can be held to serve so elegant 
a purpose. Tlie People’s Commissars are not 
responsible to the Congress, and are uncon- 
trolled by it or by anyone else. Originally self- 
nominated, they remain as they began, usurpers 
of the name and dignity of representatives of 
the people. The Central Exeeutive Committee 
of tlie Councils of Workmen’s, Peasants’, and 
Red Army Men’s Depxities is in its active rela- 
tion towards the People’s Commissars merely 
a consultative body, and executive only of their 
will. All important appointments are made by 
the Council of People’s Commissars or by the 
small groups within it that deal in patronage 
as a ware that constitutes one of the surest 
of political weapons. These groups do not 
always agree with one another, but, like the 
good Israelite organisers that tlie Bolshevik 
bosses are, they understand the necessity of 
holding in the main together and presenting 
a united front to the enemy. So close a grip 
is kept over the distribution of jobs tliat, to 
obtain work even in non-political institutions 
like the post-office or the railways, the applicant 
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must be pro\ ided with recommendations from 
two members of the Communist Party, who are 
themselves certified by cards issued by that 
party. The Bolsheviks’ control over every 
department of life was by the end of 1918 so/ 
complete that there can hardly have been a 
single person earning a salary in Russia who 
was not directly or indirectly under their 
thumb, so that, were it desirable, they could 
at a moment’s notice get him discharged. 
Nor is it possible to blame those who serv^e the 
Bolsheviks. They do so against their will and 
w'ith hearts of lead. They must either serve 
or starve.” 

The Pauls are particularly pleased with the 
Soviet Council because “ they will combine 
executive with ley;uiative functions. They will 
carry out work in addition to deciding how' it 
ought to be done.” This eulogy is quite typical 
of the general crudity which distinguishes the 
combination of Teutonic “ confusionism ” with 
Russian barbarism. All the most delicate ad- 
justments of political machinery achieved by 
human experience are thrown into the gutter 
by these self-complacent statesmen. There 
may be a type of modern Communist who 
merely desires to encourage and found small 
communal groups of the monastic type, and he 
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can in no sense be called an enemy of liberty. 
There can be no reason why men and women 
should not live as they like, and the p^jrsecution 
of Holy Orders by the French Government in 
• 1901 was not at all creditable to France. But 
obviously Lenin and Trotsky and the Pauls 
and all the other pundits who are propagating 
what is to-day known as Communism are not 
merely the enemies of liberty but also the 
enemies of the human race. There may per- 
haps be certain persons, as, for example, the 
Pauls, who are so constituted that they 
honestly believe in the pretensions of the 
Soviet Government ; but there is no question 
that Lenin and Trotsky are treasonable 
adventurers of the lowest type. 

Lenin and Trotsky betrayed their country 
for German money, and have only iriaintained 
their power by detaining control of the Russian 
Army and of all the communications whicli are 
so important in a huge, unpopulated country 
like Russia. They have successfully app(“aled 
to all the Russian instincts of local government 
coupled with the Russian hatred of the middle 
class. Rotighly speaking, it is true to say that 
nineteenth-century Russia had no middle class, 
and even in this century the principal charm of 
the Russian people was a combination of the 
polished manners of an aristocracy with the 
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naive, child-like amiability of an illiterate 
populace. The manners of the bourgeois are 
often quite disagreeable ; but it is very diffi- 
cult to dispense with the bourgeois ; for in 
the same sense as religion is a collateral^ 
security for virtue, so the existence of the 
bourgeois is a collateral security for social 
honesty and independence, and therefore for 
individual liberty against the menace of Com- 
munist ergatocracy, which means nothing 
more than the exploitation of 95 per cent, 
of the population by the remaining 5 per 
cent., who are for the most part criminals 
and without exception manufacturers of hot 
air. 

It is to-day impossible to ascertain exactly 
what is happening in Russia. But it is at 
least reassuring to remember that the sincere 
Communist represents nothing but the urban 
proletariat and cannot achieve victory with- 
out su})pressing the peasant proprietor. The 
peasant proprietor stands for liberty, because 
he insists on maintaining the family as the social 
unit, and the institution of the family involves 
the institution of property. 

Even more than the peasant, it is the woman 
who in every rank of life represents the principle 
of the institution of the family. Women are 
practical, and so long as they are allowed by 
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the Communist to retain their ovaries for com- 
munal convenience, they stand for common 
sense as opposed to Communism, Fseaks like 
Rosa Liixemburg are fortunately exceptional. 

• But it is significant that one of the chief objects 
of the Communist is to enforce the communal 
ownership of women by men. To enforce 
possession of a person as if the person were a 
chattel is only too characteristic of Communist 
crudity ; but he forgets that the world depends 
on the peasant for food, and although the Com- 
munist may compel many kinds of labour, he 
cannot plough a field by planting a machine- 
gun on it or in it. Tlie world depends on the 
peasant for its food supply, and on the woman 
for the possibility of continuous existence. If 
the Communist annihilated either peasants or 
women he would soon find an empty planet, 
and one would suppose that this lunacy would 
be obvious to all the world, if one did not 
occasionally read newspaper paragraphs de- 
scribing in detail tlic latest activities of the 
Communist Party, who appear to take their 
orders from persons vaguely referred to as 
“ Continental leaders,” “ The Inner Council of 
Nine,” and Mr Saklatvala, the Parsec Member 
of Parliament for a division of Battersea. The 
activities of the j^arty appear to include tlie 
publication of a journal known as The Workers' 
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Weekly and what is called “ A Big Push for 
the Workers’ Sports’ Movement.” Whether 
the Workers’ Sports’ Movement includes the 
activities of the hunger-marchers, who are 
apparently subsidised by the Communists, is 
not clearly stated. It is, however, obvious 
that all this lunacy is extremely well subsidised 
either from Russian or German sources. 

The Communists appear to be imitating in 
this respect the activities of the International 
Labour Organisation at Geneva as to which 
The Daily Gazette * published on the 2nd April 
1923 the following letter from Mr Noel Inch- 
cape : — 

A Servile State 
To the Editor of the Daily Gazette 

Sir, — One of tlie latest activities of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation at Geneva would 
be incredible if it were not true. This extra- 
ordinary l)ody, whicli covered itself with ridi- 
cule in 1921 by trying to impose vexatious and 
impra(!ticable regulations upon agriculture and 
other industries, has now placed on its agenda 
for the next Labour Conference in Geneva 
the consideration of “ measures for utilising the 
leisure hours ” which the workers have gained 
by the adoption of the eight-hours day ! 

’ A newspaper of great merit published in Exeter, 
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Not content with projects for restricting the 
initiative and freedom of action of the individual 
in his occupation, these modern wiso men of 
Gotham are fired with ambition to regulate the 
• workers’ leisure moments. Is it conceival)le 
that the British working-man will entrust to 
this grouji of international cranks the right of 
dictating how he shall spend his “ off ” time — 
40 minutes for Swedish exercises, a lO-minutes 
romp with the children, an hour on the allot- 
ment, and half-an-hour for a walk with “ the 
missus ” — with, presumably, an international 
inspeetor leaning over the gate to see that 
the Labour Organisation’s seliedule is strietly 
adhered to ? 

It seems ineffably ridiculous. Yet, appar- 
ently, the ultimate aim ol‘ many of tlie 
well-meaning but misguided people wlio are 
influencing the action of such bodies is to turn 
the world into a vast boarding school and hydro- 
pathic establishment, wlierein every liour is 
mapped out in such a manner as they believe 
to be conducive to the physical and moral well- 
being of the individual. 

Could anything be farther from the English- 
man’s ideal of life, or more truly typify the 
servile state ? But, unless the working-man 
wishes to find his freedom curtailed by insidi- 
ous inroads, he will be well advised to watch 
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closely the International Labour Conference 
and see that his birthright of liberty is not sold 
for a me«s of Genevan pottage. Yours truly, 

Noel Inch cape. 

Authors* Club, 

2 Whitehall Court, S.W.l. 
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THE PROHIBITIONIST 

T he assumption of the Proliibitionist is 
tliat what he calls alcohol, including in 
that term all beer and wine as well as 
spirits, is calculated to destroy the efficiency 
of the citizen as much as cocaine or morphia. 
In ancient history the citizen had a certain 
liberty to commit suicide but was bound to 
render military ser\ ice to the State ; while in 
mediaeval Europe the citizen was bound to 
render feudal service to his lord but was not 
allowed by the Church to commit suicide. In 
modca’n times the exigencies of military sei’vice 
have been to somt! extent eclipsed by the de- 
mands of industrial civ'iiisation, so tliat the 
juincifial justilication for Prohibition in North 
America has been the alleged efficiency of 
workmen who took no alcohol. 

I suppose tliat in a less imperfect world where 
every citizen liad a little property of his own it 
would be admitted that every man had an in- 
defeasible right to determine whether he would 
lie efficient or not, for that right logically follows 
93 
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on the right to suicide, which obviously cannot 
be contested except either as a sin against God 
or a default in respect of the rights owed by 
an individual to the community. I cannot 
exclude the obligation of every individual to 
provide for his wife and children or for his 
parents and other relations so long as the 
modern State takes upon itself the burden of 
protecting every citizen against starvation. I 
start, therefore, witli tlie assumption that if 
the Proliibitionist could demonstrate that what 
he calls alcohol had the same pernicious effects 
as cocaine or morphia he could make out a 
strong case for what is known as Prohibition. 
But I maintain that fermented liquors arc in 
most parts of the world and at any rate in 
Europe a necessary part of human diet, and 
that in countries wliere Prohibition is enforced 
tluire is an interference witli other personal 
habits which excludes tlie Prohibitionist from 
being able to maintain that liis campaign 
against alcohol is comparable with the cam- 
paign against cocaine and morpliia. 1 have 
never been able to obtain sullicicnt information 
as to the facts to decide wliether the Occidental 
crusade against the use of opium in China is 
justified or not. The Chinese seem to differ as 
much about tlie use of opium as Americans 
differ about the use of alcohol ; but my one 
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guiding principle would be to let the Chinese 
decide for themselves exactly what regulations 
should be made, and to use those regulations 
as a test of the vigilance that a London police- 
man should exert in regard to the consumption 
of opium by Chinamen in East liondon. 

We have to start with the fact that the 
whole controversy about alcohol has the same 
fanaticism as a religious eontrov’^crsy. In very 
dry regions, such as North AiiKjrica and Arabia 
and India, it appears to become a sort of 
religious duty to abstain from consuming 
fermented liquors, and even such drinks as tea 
and coffee appear to incur the disapproval of 
tlie man or men who wrote The Thousand ami 
One Nights. The sensible man in tliese regions 
appears to eat Turkish Delight and to drink 
slicrbet, and one hears notliing ol’ the private 
stills which exist in the modern American home. 

It is of course difheult to understand whv the 

*/ 

modern American is always manufacturing 
fermented liquors for his own consumption if 
the elimat® really makes them into dangerous 
drugs ; but that is a matter witli winch 1 r'an- 
not deal owing to lack of know k;dge. Ail 1 do 
know is that in the East the old injunctions of 
the Prophet against the use of alcohol have 
been on the whole respected. 

I do, however, maintain that it is absurd for 
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anyone to assert that beer and wine are poison- 
ous drugs for the modern European. It might 
be argued that in houses where food was ideally 
cooked the human being could derive all the 
sugar that he wanted from sweets, just as Dr 
Saleeby invokes the populace to eat toffee in- 
stead of drinking beer ; and, as an American 
journal once remarked, no human legislation 
can prevent the human stomacli from con- 
verting sugar into alcohol. 'I’he case for Pro- 
hibition is of course strengthened by the 
abominable adulteration of beer and wine 
that has occurred since the outbreak of war. 
Nevertheless, the experience of Latin countries 
in Europe, where good c:ooking exists in the 
poorest home and drunkenness is very rare if 
not unknown, is that the moderate consump- 
tion of wine is essential to the proper nutrition 
of the human being ; and even the beer and 
wines obtainable in the United Kingdom arc on 
the whok; more fortifying and less poisonous 
than nnic!\ of the adulterated and badly cooked 
food Avhich is to be found in every popular 
restaurant and in too many inefficient homes. 

Even in the United States Prohibition has 
resulted in a steady rise in the consumption of 
methylated spirits and of wood alcoliol, the 
result of whicli is seen in the increase of blind- 
ness and of crime. There prevails in this 
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coixntry a blank ignorance of the methods by 
which Prohibition was obtained in the United 
States. It is said that many Senators and 
Representatives were efficiently blackmailed 
into conceding their votes, and there is of 
course a considerable amount of hypocrisy 
in regard to questions of so-called morality, 
which, although offensive enough in the United 
Kingdom, is nothing as compared with 
what prevails in Canada and tlie United 
States. There was also, however, another 
potent factor, namely, tlie nanowing down 
of the “ wet ” areas. In any country whei'c 
any considerable amount of drunkenness exists 
creating a “ dry ” area inevitably results in 
the ov'crcrowtling of tlie adjacent “ wet ” area; 
so that the accumulation of drunkards in the 
“ wet ” area gives support to the “ dry ” 
party in that area. Inhere is also no doubt 
tliat the multiplication of !X'strictit)ns creates a 
demand for drink which would not exist in an 
atmosphere of complete libcaty where every- 
one could drink as much or as little as he 
pleased. 

I have not, and T doubt if anyone lias, tlie 
necessary information to examine the result of 
Prohibition in Russia. But I happened to be 
in Petrograd shortly^ before the War, and I saw 
not the least sign of dipsomania in tlie population. 
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I am not in the habit of consuming vodka 
in this country ; but I did not find that 
drinking it in Russia was in the least injurious, 
although I am certain that I, in common with 
the whole population, consumed far more tea 
than was strictly compatible with nervous 
stability. I have not been able to find any 
book which dealt adequately with this question, 
and I am therefore compelled to confine most 
of my observations to tlie information which I 
have been able to gather concerning the U.S.A. 
I have not travelled there since the year 1899, 
and I have therefore asked my friend Mr A. P. 
Herbert, who has quite recently visited the 
country, to embody his impressions in an 
appendix to this chapter. 

My belief about the United States is that Pro- 
hibition is only one symptom of a Puritanism 
which interferes with liberty in many other 
ways and which has linked itself on to the 
doctrines of what Mr Belloc calls The Servile 
State. It is of course v^ery noble to emancipate 
a number of black men i/’ymu concede to them 
the rights of citizens and refrain from enslaving 
a number of white adults and children for the 
purposes of industrial civilisation. I do not 
like to be l^liarisaical about otlrer countries, 
and I fully admit that there is much liypocrisy 
in the United Kingdom : but I am convinced 
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that the United States of to-day embody all the 
worst traditions of Puritanism, because they 
combine all the Puritan contempt ‘for indi- 
vidual liberty with the enthusiasm of the busi- 
ness man for the exploitation of weak and 
helpless human beings. It must of course be 
remembered that the average American and 
Canadian drinks far move whisky than anything 
else. Of beer and wine lie kno\vs littlx^, although 
there iised to be excellent beer and wine in the 
United States. The German-Amenean made 
(.'xcellent beer, and there were very good vines 
in California. According to my mxanory of 
Cie United States, thert' was more public con- 
sumption of spirits and also more drunkenness 
tlian in any country whieli I have ever seen. 
There has always l)een a certain amount of 
drunkenness in Scotland since tlie days when 
small beer was abolished by the taxatiori of 
the Napoleonic Wars ; but in no country ex- 
cept the United States have I ever seen men 
perpetually drinking raw spirit out of flasks 
in railway*earriages ; and I am quite certain 
tliat in no other country would it have been 
possible for me ti) see, as 1 did see in a, Turkish 
Bath at Washington in November 1809, tlie 
spectacle of three Senators rolling and vomit- 
ing about the premises. It is perliaps not sur- 
prising that this spectacle has always come 
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back to my mind whenever I hear American 
denunciations of England as the home of 
drunkenness. 

It is not as if Prohibition were any remedy 
for this state of things. I imagine that if I 
were to return to Washington to-day I might 
find thirty .Senators in the same Turkish Bath 
instead of the three whom I saw nearly twenty- 
five years ago. I sliould have thought that 
nearly everyone in this country except Lady 
Astor and a few cranks would admit that 
Prohibition creates nothing but every sort of 
anarchy and hypocrisy, Just because it sup- 
presses every human impulse that makes for 
law and liberty. It is remarkable that the 
transatlantic Pui'itan has been so intoxicated 
by success in Prohibition that he, and especially 
she, is now threatening the consumption of 
cigarettes and chocolates, as well as the cut of 
certain clothes and tlie use of face powder. In 
New York City the public discussion of import- 
ant problems like birth control is suppressed 
by the polices and I think it may*confidently 
be said tliat far more crimes arc committed in 
the United States to-day than were committed 
before Proliibition became an accomplished 
fact. 

I may perhaps be pardoned for reminding 
my readers of tlie fact that sexual intercourse 
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between unmarried persons is still a crime in 
many American States, and that in many of 
the States the sterilisation of certain Citizens is 
enforced by law. In one State the exposition 
of Evolution as propounded by Darwin in 1859 
escaped condemnation by a majority of one ; 
and I need hardly say that in most of the States 
any wholesome discussion of sex problems is a 
matter for prosecution. I do not wish to single 
out the Prohibitionist for special denunciation ; 
but I consider that I am Justified in arguing 
that Archbishop IVIagee was })erfectly i-ight 
^vhen he maintained that universal freedom 
was more important than indiA'idual sobriety, 
and that if tlie Proliil)itionist is onec' allowed to 
have his way there will l)e an end to individual 
lil)eity in ev'^ery otlua- department of human 
life. 
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THE PRUDE 

T here are various kinds of prudery, 
resulting from different causes. The 
first kind results from a certain dis- 
harmony between the natural and conventional 
man. I remember a man who made it a hobby 
on his holidays to get up at five o’clock in the 
morning and to go down to a little cove by the 
sea Avhere he discovered that young men some- 
times concealed themselves in order to see 
young women bathe. Having derived what- 
ever gratification he could obtain from the 
disrobing of the young women, he would then 
rush out at the young men and threaten them 
with various pains and penalties for their 
behaviour. After breakfast and for the rest 
of the day lie would derive sailctimonious 
pleasure from recounting his chivalrous 
exploits. 

I have chosen this particular example because 
it illustrates very well the desire of some of our 
most respectable citizens to indulge the natirral 
and the conventional man at the same time. It 
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is perhaps less common nowadays than it used 
to be to hear scandal talked by respectable 
persons who would preface their retnarks by 
deprecating the ill-nature of those who said 
that Mrs A. saw too much of Mr B. ; but one 
can still often hear a good deal of conversation 
about social reform whieli indieates that it is 
a convenient outlet for eonversation which 
social reformers prefer to suppress in the home 
circle. 

However, I need not enlarge on this type, as 
it has been delineated onc;e and for all by M. 
Anatole France in the person of M. Nicodeme 
in Les Opinions de M. Jcnhnc Coignard : 

“ Je dois, reprit le vi(*illard, vous dire qui je 
suis, Vous voyez devant vous INI. Nicodeme, 
president de la compagnie de la pudcur. Le 
but que je poursuis cst de rcncherir de de- 
licatesse, a I’endroit de la modestie, sur les 
rt%lcments de M. le lieutei^ant de police. Je 
m’emploie, avee I’aide d’une douzaine de 
conseillerS' au Parlcrnent et de deux cents mar- 
guilliers des principales paroisses, a faire dispar- 
aitre les nudites exposees dans les lieux publics, 
tels que places, boulevards, rues, ruellcs, quais, 
impasses et jardins. Et non content d’etablir 
la modestie sur la voie publique, je rn’efforee de 
la faire regncr jusque dans les salons, cabinets 
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et chambres a coucher, d’oii elle est trop 
souvent bannie. Sachez, monsieur, que la 
soeiete que j’ai fondee fait faire des trousseaux 
pour les jeunes maries, ou il se trouve des 
chemises amplcs et longues, avec un petit per- 
tuis qui permet aux jeunes epoux de proceder 
cliastement a rexecution du commandement 
de Dieu relatif a la croissance et a la multiplica- 
tion. Et, pour nieler, si j’ose le dire, les graces 
a I’austerite, ces ouvertures sont entourees de 
broderies agreables. Je me flatte d ’avoir 
imagine de la sortc de vetements intimes ex- 
trememeut propres a faire de tons les nou- 
veaux couples unc autre Sarah et un autre 
Tobie, et a ncttoyer le sacrement du mariage 
des impurctes qui y scat malheureusement 
attaehees.” 

Another type of prudery is caused by the 
disgust of sexless persons in regard to pleasures 
which they do not iindcrstand, and in the more 
remote past this disgust has been mingled with 
a very real fear of divine wrath, it may be 
that in these days a bad harvt;st is not regarded 
as the result of unusual laxity in matters of sex ; 
but I reiueniber a relic of tlie sentiment in a 
post-prandial remark made by the Commander- 
in- Chief of a famous garrison. Some junior 
officers were discussing the possibility of re- 
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ducing the amount of venereal disease among 
the troops, on which the old gentleman reminded 
us that syphilis was the “ finger of God.” I 
remember that I w'as never again invited to the 
Mess because I could not help enquiring what 
tJie rest of God was like if one of his fingers was 
syphilis. 

Asceticism is perhaps more usually tlie result 
of fear than of physical incapacity ; and the 
nature of that fear is to-day being explored by 
various psycho-analysts. Examples of a real 
comjilex may easily be found in the extrava- 
gances of the man-hating woman who was 
jiroduced by the agitation for the suffrage ; 
and, as we know, the monks of Mount Athos 
will not allow any female animal or bird in the 
monastery, and will not even eat a female fish. 
This kind of prudery is often allied with the 
jealousy felt for the young by the old. It is of 
course most necessary to protect very young 
people from being perverted by the old ; but a 
certain amount of modern legislation betrays 
a tendency'on the part of the old, who have a 
considerable monopoly ovei' kigislation, to inter- 
fere with the sexual relationships of the young. 

Gne may perhaps trace in other legislation a 
military tendency to tlie regimentation of all 
sexual intercourse. There is a certain type of 
person who wants to make cvx'ryone do the same 
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thing in the same manner and at the same 
moment. Perhaps the best known instance of 
this was the issue of military orders to the 
German Army just before mobilisation in 1914 
to impregnate all females so as to ensure an 
adequate supply of German soldiers for the 
year 1934. 

The fierce passions involved in the creation 
of prudery would readily account for prudes 
being and becoming tlie enemies of liberty, 
especially when, as in these days, the prude is 
more and more driven to the policeman instead 
of to the priest or minister. I tlo not of course 
suggest tliat tlic State can remain purely 
passive in rtgaixl to sex problems, for tlie State 
must obviously preserve the community from 
such breaches of the [)eace as wovdd ensue on 
the State leaving tlie individual citizen to keep 
order wlnn'e ofl'ences against public modesty are 
eoneerned. Some standard of decency must 
obviously be preserved, and it will fluctuate 
from time to time. Thus, before 1900 a 
magistrate thought it necessary tO fine any 
woman who smoked cigaTcttes in public, and 
this restraint was also imposed })efore 1914 on 
women who walked about in male costume. 
To-day, howee er, women are very free in these 
respects, and tlie attention of the modern 
police is more (“oncentrated on the question 
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of mixed bathing and the clothes that should 
be worn on such occasions. 

The bather is more and more persecuted as 
the country becomes more crowded. I can ix;- 
member that when I was a boy at Eton it was 
quite unnecessary up to the year 1894 to wear 
any clothes when bathing in the Thames, and 
there was no question of indecency until boat- 
loads of women with opera-glasses were moored 
against the bank opposite the bathing place 
known as “Athens.” A loud outcry was then 
raised, and the Thames Conservaincy has since 
ordained tlmt all male bathers are to wear what 
is known as University ectstume, being a dtx'ss 
whicli eovers the entiix* trunk. One may 
suppose that in the near future tlu' police will 
inspect the reaches of the Thames in acro[)lanes 
to make sure of these regulations being properly 
observed. The prude, however, is not yet 
content:, as I have recently read a long corre- 
spondence about the gross indecency of the 
University costume. It aj)pears tliat men are 
to be compelled to wear skirts and that tliese 
skirts must be firmly attached to the knee. I 
can only conclude tlrat in the course of the next 
twenty years men will be* eomj^elled to wear 
shoes and stockings in the water- as American 
ladies have to do now-, under pain of being 
fined by a police magistrate. I need scarcely 
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say that the police are not as a rule much 
interested in these matters but are goaded into 
action by old women armed with large telescopes. 

Conversation with the youth of our time 
might encourage anyone to believe that 
prudery w'as dead ; but the melancholy fact 
remains that the spread of democracy entails 
progressive interference. Thus espionage on 
open spaces seems to become more and more 
frequent, and if the police are tepid on this 
question there is plenty of voluntary effort 
available. The police lind it difficult to dis- 
courage voluntary effort without appearing to en- 
courage what is commonly called immorality,’’ 
and it is obviously better ibr the police to 
maintain any order that is to be maintained 
rather than to leave the crusaders free to do as 
they like. For crusading activities only lead 
to breaches of the peata*. 

There are, however, many other points Asdiich 
appear to agitate the modern prude. One of 
these is the question of raising the female age 
of consent. Quite a numbci' ol' petsons seem 
inclined to raise this age to 21, and it seems 
quite possible that in our time the age may be 
raised to 80 and tliat some kind of legal fiction 
will have to be iiwented in respect of young 
women >vho marry and have children under 
this age. I do not even no^v understand the 
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legal position of a man who marries a girl of 
15 and becomes a father. 

One of the most edifying exhibitions of 
iiiodern prudery was the passing in the House 
of Commons, by 148 votes to 53, of a clause 
penalising homosexuality between women. On 
that occasion 150 members were Avhippcd up 
to get this bill through, although some 500 
members were either unable to lx,' present, or 
unaware of tlie proceedings, or too indifferent 
to attend. I cannot impro\ e on tlu' comments 
made by various peers, including the Ixu’d 
Cliancellor, on this bill ; and even the Arcli- 
bisliop of C'anterluuy found it “ {)ractically 
impossible to give any cordial support to 
it.” 

In regard to all activities of the police in 
these matters we find an (mormous increase of 
agents provocateurs, both male and female ; and 
even the King’s Proctor has taken to taossing 
the Channel and enjoying excursions in tlie 
Riviera at the public exj>enst“. Mr I\ es ' 
quotes tlie remark of a I’cmalc J.P. wlio in 1921 
is* reported to have adAoeatcal the; flogging of 
any man found with a prostitute. As Mr 
Ives I'cinarks, “ d’his sort of tiling may go 
on until the youth of the country all become 

^ The Contmved K.rfertsion of I he (rhnina! I Aire, p. '2p. liy 
George Ives, M.A. London^ 
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criminals and until the law becomes a hated 
oppression.” 

Them is of course a growing enlightenment 
in regard to questions of venereal disease and 
birth control. Even though our statesmen 
considered it necessary to imitate German 
institutions during the second decade of this 
century and threw all regard for liberty to the 
winds, yet the stern facts of the war compelled 
the general public to an attitude of comparative 
sanity in regard to fighting venereal disease 
and tolei'iiting inlormation about birth control. 
But we must not rely too rnueh on the War 
in matters of tins kind, for in France the agita- 
tion against birth control was carried so far that 
the British repix^scntative t»f the Maltliusian 
League iu Paris Avas forbidden by the French 
Government to giAO any inlormation at his 
disposal to German prisoners. This is an 
ultimate reductio ad absurduin. The only way 
in Avhich France could obtain any indemnity 
from Germany' Avould be to restrain the increase 
of the German populatiAui so that \he French 
could obtain the surplus prolits of Germf'<n 
lal)our, and if it seemed expeditait, increase her 
own population. But to interfere witli in- 
formation of this kind being imparted to the 
Germans seems to sliow an incrcxiible Avant of 
logic in l'’rcneii politicians. 
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One must not of course assume that the 
activities of the prude are as harmless as they 
are ridiculous. Obviously, the mere publication 
of a sexual accusation, even if, as in the FitzRoy 
case, it is merely an offence against the police 
etiquette of Hyde Park, exposes tlie victim to 
social and in some (;ases economic ruin. No 
politician or professional man can afford to 
have his name published in the mnvspapcTs in 
such a connexion, and poor men and women 
often lose tlicir jt)bs and have to change their 
names. Public opinion certainly shows a 
strong reaction agaii^st all this kind ()i“ persecu- 
tion, for Mr Ives qiiotcs .Sir George Cavx; and 
Mr Cecil Chapman as stating tliat “ juries 
already acquit about (ifty per cent, of jjrisoncrs 
accused of sexual offences.” ' This is just 
what happ(ned in J’cgard to capital punishment 
in the early part of the niiu'teenth century, 
when men, women, and even children, wcae 
flanged for certain forms of petty larciiny. 
'Fhis tendency is reinforced by the influence 
of female jui’ors, wlio, supported by Iht; more 
(■rilightcnefl judges of the lleiK'h, now assert 
their rigiit to sit on juries in spite of all insolent 
comments by counsel. One can easily under- 
stand feminine intlucnci' being exerted in tliis 
way, having regard to the stiong resentment 

^ cil.y |). 
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that women feel against the law on solicitation 
and the blackmail of prostitutes by the police. 
As Mr L^es remarks ^ : 

“ The whole liaw on solicitation is highly 
dangerous especially to youthful and humble 
people of either sex. 

“ So little indeed seems needed to constitute 
an offence, that an alleged smile or wink, or 
look, may cause an arrest. In fact, so little 
satisfies some magistrates in these cases, that a 
defence is extremely difficult, and, in practice, 
the liberty of any young person is at tlic 
mercy of any two detectives hunting in couples. 
And the police arc given a degree of unchecked 
authority which places the liberty of citizens 
entirely in their hands ; and as there are a 
certain numbcj’ of scoundrels in any large 
body of men, it would be more than optimistic 
to say that such unbounded power is not 
abused.” 


It is to be hoped that in thene circum- 
stanees the modern State ^vill eschew American 
Pui'itanism and will not interfere with ajiy 
sexual indiscretions except the perversion of 
youth and the violation of public modesty. 
Such a policy would economise the expenditure 


^ Op. cii., p. 8. 
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on our police and leave what policemen we 
have more time to detect really serious crime, 
sTich as robbery with violence and jnurder. 
This policy would have the merit of express- 
ing the real sentiment of the community and 
would to that extent ensure respect for the law. 

Any activity of the State in excess of what 
is really necessary ministers to nothing better 
than the pleasure whicli old, piuricnt-minded, 
and inquisitorial persons derive from intrud- 
ing into the private concerns of otlier citizens 
in order to indulge the desire for exliaustive 
discussion of sexual offences under tiie hypo- 
critical pretence of public duty. 


H 
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THE WAR-LORD 

T he diiriculty of establishing liberty in 
the past is tlie sairie as that of secur- 
ing it in the present, namely, the con- 
gealing of all societi(;s from time to time by the 
necessities of war. \Vc are accustomed to re- 
gard patriarchal society as a society frozen by 
custom ; yet within tlie limits of custom there 
must have been considerable scope for liberty 
in time of peace and a certain clxoice of voca- 
tion, and it must also be remembered tliat 
what appears servitude to one man is really 
perfect freedom to anotlicr. The routine of 
self-imposed duties does not gall those who per- 
form them. Real servitude involves such com- 
pulsion as tliat of a man wlio is by vocation a 
priest to be a soldier or of a womaft who is by 
temperament a mother to be a vestal virgin. 
Such compulsion is apt to occur only when 
society is, as I have said, congealed by a fear 
of destruction. 

Patriarchal society in the case of Babylon, 
Assyria, Egypt, and Rome gradually developed 
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into what Mr Belfort Bax calls “ more or less 
loose confederacies of cities under an over- 
lordship. whose powers were mainly dxercised 
in the direction of military service and of 
fiscal subsidies usually for war purposes.” 
The coercive machinery of these empires was 
iherefore quiescent except in time of Avar, 
and the local centi’es and cities enjoyed con- 
siderable autonomy. The same conditions are 
true of mediaeval Europe, with its free cities, 
its territorial jurisdictions, and cosmopolitan 
Church and clergy. But in Western Europe, 
India, and Japan tlierc occurred Avliat is called 
the Feudal System, which, as Mr .Tenks has 
suggested, represents a cf)mproTnise between 
purely patriarclial and purel}^ political society.' 
The feudal tie of allegiance l)oun(l the vassal to 
render military service to tlu! lord .as a condition 
of land tenure, and logically involved the 
toleration of private war. Private war, liow- 
(o er, was not tolerated by the Norman kings 
of England, rvho m.ade all land-OAvning men 
take direct t)atli.s of fealty to the sovereign him- 
vsehi'. This centralisation of government made 
})rivate war always dillicult, and after the 
Wars of the Roses almost impossil>lc, and this 
immunity from private war, combined with 
insular security, has done much to preserve 

^ The Stale and the Nation. By Edward Jenks. l9Ek 
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all the elements of the British character which 
make for the liberty of \mluntary co-operation as 
opposed to the servitude of compulsory coercion. 

The policy of the Norman kings w^as w^idely 
imitated on the continent of Europe at a much 
later stage, and in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries w^e see the European nation-state 
becoming tlie unit of j>ower. Tlie increasing 
complexity of any community in time of war 
involves a process of centralisation whicli 
necessarily destroys or transforms the existing 
liberty of many individuals and groups ; but 
this centralising process derives its energy from 
an instinct of self-pres(!rvation and can ne\ei’ 
permanently prevail in time of peace unless 
the changes which it has brought about ulti- 
mately express the general will of the community. 
For in time of peace the centralisation thus 
achieved thaws l>ack into the natural flow of 
free human intercourse and intercommunication, 
as Ave see in the disintegration of Europe just 
as tire Roman Empire was declining and before 
it had been seriously l)roken Aip barbariau 
invasions. Such a period may be, and often 
is, one of great liappiness for individuals and 
family groups, and tlie centralising process only 
revives because men seem unable to live in 
peace with each other for any long period of 
time, if only because ev^ery population has a 
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tendency to expand beyond means of subsistence 
and then to attack the territory and wealth of 
its more peaceable and less prolific neighbours. 

For the reasons above stated, however, the 
groAvth of liberty in Great Britain has been 
much less precarious owing to the establishment 
of a central authority under the Norman kings 
and to a sense of insular security. As an island 
Great Britain attracted adventurers of all 
kinds, but more particularly adventurers who 
were not afraid of the sea. and had all tliat indi- 
viduality of character which we associate with 
those who go down to the sea in sliips, whether 
for war or for commerce. Tlierefore, in “ this 
happy breed of men, this little world, this 
precious stone set in the silver sea,” there grew 
up a tradition of jiersonal freedom whicli gradu- 
ally expanded from the baron to tlic burgc'ss, 
and in the early decailes of tlu' nineteenth 
century even to tlie humblest citizen. This 
tradition was not only the impulse of tlie great 
vailunteer Army and Navy which sprang up to 
defend the shores of tliese islands in but 

also of the host of men who earne t(J lielp them 
from all ends of the earth. 

Tlie tradition of personal freedom, based 
upon external peace and securityy has given 
the inhabitants of the British Empire a per- 
manent bias against unnecessary war. One 
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may search the recoi'ds of the British Empire 
and the United States of America from 1800 
onwardsr and, with the possible exception of 
the Crimean War. find a stainless record in 
regard to human bloodstied.^ The resources of 
the English-speaking world have been reserved 
for the maintenance of a world- wide order. 

1 do not say tliat Great Britain has always 
had absolutely clean hands. There was a war 
with China in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and also a war with tlie Boers at the end 
of that century, in which tlx- scutcheon may 
have been a little tarnished ; but I can at least 
maintain that if there was any suspicion of taint 
it was denounced quite as freely in the House of 
Commons as by any foreigrt critic ; and that is 
more than anyone can say of the war Germany 
chose to inaugurate in 1914 and of German poli- 
ticians. 1 shall have something to say in this 
chapter about the connexion of war-lords and 
financiru’s ; but up to the present they may 
perhaps be classilied into four different types. 
There is in the first plat;e, tlie kind cd demastie 
war-lord whose tradition was inaugurated 4y 
Napoleon the I'irst and degringo! ated to the 
tradition of Naj)olcon the Third and the 
ex-Kaiser Wilhelm. It is l)y now^ generally 

^ The war of 191^2 scarcely counts and the civil w’^ar in 
the U.S.A. was at least foui^ht on a vital issue. 
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admitted that just as war creates the dynast, so 
the dynast cannot last Avithout intermittent if 
not incessant war. The dynast can only fight 
the jealousy that surrounds his tlirone with tlie 
threat of external aggression, and it was this 
calculation on the part of Bismarck which 
made him see that the King of Prussia in 1870 
could force Napoleon the Third into wliat Avas, 
on the face of it, an unjust Avar. It Avas re- 
served for the present ex-Kaiser to expel 
Bismarck from his office Avith ignominy and 
to involve tlie Avhole Avorld in bloodshed 
Avithout one single redeeming excuse. 

In the second place, Ave find Avar-lords like 
Ilindenburg and Tirpitz, whose one occupation 
in life is Avar. I liave a hankering sympathy 
Avith men of this type ; for it must be exasper- 
ating to learn a trade which one is never allowed 
to test by experience. I do not imagine that 
any solicitor Avould be very liappy if he Avere 
never allowed to issue a real writ or to have the 
experience of real litigation. NcAcrtheless, it 
is obvious tliat men of tins type must exist 
UTitil the whole world admits the sarjctity of 
a League of Nations, and it is dillicult to 
knoAV liOAV tliey sltould be treated in time of 
peace. I remember meeting shortly after 
the War a German laAvyer Avho maintained 
with reason that no commanding officer of a 
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German submarine should be responsible for 
carrying out his orders. But this lawj^er was 
not at a.’! pleased when I remarked that if I 
were a judge at an international court I should 
immediately sentence Tirpitz to be shot. In 
fact he so far perverted my remarks as to publish 
a statement in a German paper that an English 
colleague had entirely agreed with him about the 
whole question of war crimes at sea, although 
the language that I had used to him about these 
crimes was for the most part unprintable. 

The third type of war-lord is what I may call 
the Nationalist politician in modern Europe. 
There is a certain type of politician in France 
and Germany whose speeches suggest the stink 
of sour wine' in a cabaret on the morning after 
an orgy, and these unpleasant persons exist 
like parasites on the fermentation of national 
hatred. To the British mind it is as if Mr 
Lloyd George had lived on the promotion of 
war between Wales and England and had 
raised enormous sums of money to fortify tlie 
Anglo- Welsh frontier. In writing this I am 
thinking more of the internecine quarrels W- 
tw'een France and Italy, and Serbia and 
Bulgaria, than of the Franco-German antagon- 
ism. So far as France is concerned I quite 
realise that the traditions and the population 
of France are homogeneous, as they are not in 
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the case of any other European country. If 
I were a benevolent despot I should kill the 
German E^npire once and for all and re icstablish 
the confederation of the Rhenisli States which 
Napoleon Buonaparte set up. But whatever 
prejudiees Englishmen may have, it must be 
clear that the Kilkenny-cat policy of France 
and Germany has become an intolerable ana- 
clironism, and if it continues rnueli longer the 
rest of the world wall intervene to end it, just 
as one would end a duel of macliine-gunners in 
Trafalgar Square for the sake of the general 
peace and convenience of the civilised vvoild. 
If the world is to choose between the pro 
dominance of France or Germany in Europe 
it will probably side with France ; but only on 
condition that the French j)eople will abandon 
all the militarist rhodomontatle of the two 
Napoleons and of the last few years. France 
woTild in all probability liavf* Ix cn quite reason- 
able but for tlie refusal of the United States to 
ratify President Wilson’s guarantee of security 
against German invasion. 

a'his giiai antee might have created for France 
the same atmosphere of security that lias re- 
sulted in tlie Canadian frontier being left un- 
fortified for no less than one hundred years ; 
but in the absence of it Europe is at the mercy 
of the Nationalist politician and of the private 
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armament maker. Since the War the arma- 
ment maker has been trying to turn his machine 
guns int© sewing machines ; but the process 
seems to have resulted in a lamentable reduc- 
tion of dividends. The British Empire de- 
serves honour as having broken all records in 
tlie matter of international arbitration during 
the nineteenth century. France also deserves 
honour as coming next in tlie record ; but 
France will never enter into competition with 
us again unless she is given security. 

The security demanded by France in 1919 
was either a guarantee of protection against 
Germany from the British Empire and the 
United States of America, or the bridge-heads 
of the Rhine ; for under present conditions no 
German army can deploy if France liolds tliese 
bridge - heads. So far the English - speaking 
world has withlield any guarantee of security, and 
will not assist France to obtain the bridge-heads. 

This is partly because the Englisli and 
Aniei’icans believe in the possibility of uni- 
versal peace, whereas France, like* all other 
Continental powers, believes that peace canrrh)t 
be accomplisheil for more than fifty years at 
a time, and tins only if the victor in any war 
obtains the spoils of victory. It is lamentable 
that the British and American Governments 
with all their enthusiasm for peace and general 
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well-being cannot or will not understand the 
French point of view% for unless or until they 
do France will continue in arms and «iational- 
ism will continue to disturb and impoverish the 
continent of Europe. 

If, however, France ultimately obtains some 
satisfactory solution of the problems Avhich she 
has to face the w^hole world must take such 
measures as are necessary to minimise the 
causes of war. There must be a total abolition 
of private armament makers, of SAvash-bucklers 
like the inhabitants of the Balkans, and of 
national vendettas. These persons and things 
must be wiped out with tlie same energy as we 
expend on the destruction of mosquitoes and 
other agents of disease. For unless Europe 
recovers its old mediawal unity it will lie at 
the mercy of ttie Turk and oi‘ the* yellow races. 
Few Europeans realise the terrible danger of 
Europe in connexion with the Near East. The 
Turks and the Mohammedan world generally 
have watched with great cui iosity tlie spectacle 
of Christhin nations slauglitcjing each other 
wiyr all tlie resources of modern science for 
more than four years and then eontinuing the 
feud by every means exct'pt that of naked 
force. If Europe cannot compose its quarrels 
it is doomed to Oriental domination in one way 
or another. We shall have the Turk back in 
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Vienna, supported by Bolshevik armies, unless 
the East is made to realise that Europe has 
some capaeity for self-defence. 

It is impossible to rely on the League of 
Nations at a time wlien no one ventures to 
suggest that France should abstain from in- 
vading the Ruhr without the sanction of 
the League. If the European brawl continues 
indefinitely there is no resource left but tlie 
establishment of a financial Anglo-American 
alliance, in wliich if necessary China and .Japan 
must be included. Heroic measures will be 
necessary if tlie homicidal maniacs of Eui’opt' 
cannot recover their senses. 

The redemption of the world from its present 
misery depends more- on Russia than on any 
other country. If tlie Russian peojile can shake 
off the Bolshevik regime they may yet become 
the surest allies of peace and of economic re- 
construction. The history of l^russia makes it 
dillicult for anyone to believe that the Frussian 
let loose can ever cease to be the enemy of tin* 
human race; but there is no reason' to believe 
that lie will not acquiesce in servitude if liiie 
rest of Europe recovers any sanity. Tfie most 
real and perhaps the most obvious danger to 
civilisation at this moment is the possibility of 
an alliance between Prussia, Bolshevist Russia, 
and military Japan, for the oppression of the 
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human race and for the destruction of liberty 
and civilisation. The danger is great because 
the military leaders in each case share a*common 
hatred of liberty, and for different reasons 
there is in Prussia, in Russia, and in Japan a 
curious instinct for the sort of communism 
which is based on military servitude. The 
only hope for liberty is that the Russian 
peasant will achieve victory in the war which 
he has so successfully inaugurated in the cause 
of private property against I^enin and Trotsky, 
If liberty is once achieved in Russia the Russian 
people will be a wedge firmly set up between 
Prussia and Japan, 'riiere are to-day many 
publicists who insist that Prussia is dead ; but 
Prussia is not dead ; it is only for the moment 
discredited. For tliree lumdred years Europe 
has learnt at repeated intervals that for Prussia 
the magic of robbery turns sand into gold, and 
notlring but robbery could achieve that trans- 
mutation of I’russian soil. As has often been 
said, war is the national industry of Prussia, 
and the soil of Prussia is the last place where 
war will be abolislied. 

If, however, war in the ordinary sense is 
abolished, we shall still have to deal with tlie 
financier and the super-capitalist. We may 
get rid of Hindenburg but we have still got 
to deal with Stinnes. l^olitical corruption is 
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possibly more humane than war ; but no one 
can wish it to prevail universally. No doubt 
many human lives were saved by the purchase 
from Russian revolutionaries bj^ the Japanese 
Government of the information which enabled 
Japan to bloAV up the Russian Fleet in Port 
Arthur and thus to prevent the transport of 
any more Russian troops to .Japan. No doubt 
millions of lives could have been saved if tlie 
British Government had had the intelligence to 
spend two millions in August 1914 on the right 
politicians in Turkey. No doubt, also, the 
human race may survive in the future merely 
because an international alliance of financiers 
may be able to compose their differences with- 
out wliolesale massaci-e. But it is not pleasant 
to imagine this process carried too far. If, for 
example, an Anglo-American company secretly 
obtained tlic sanction of the' British and Ameri- 
can Governments to the sale of the West Indies 
to the United States, it would obviouslji" b(^ 
useless for the West Indians to offer any kind 
of armed resistance. Yet anyone nlhst flinch 
from a Adsion of the Avorld in AA'hich suelf*a 
transaction Avould be possible. That is Avhy, 
even if tlie Avar-lord is eliminated from inter- 
national politics, the financier Avill ahvays re- 
main a formidable enemy of liberty so long as 
he can exert political poAver in secret. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE SUPER-CAPITALIST 

D uring the last thirty years we have 
all read much crude denunciation of 
capitalism. The authors of this dcuTin- 
ciation usually lack any kno\vledgc of political 
economy and do not seem to realise that when 
they denounce capitalism they include the modest 
purchaser of W'ar Certilicates and the subscriber 
to the Post Ollice Savings Bank.' The person 
whom tlicy really intend to attack is tlie super- 
capitalist, and by the super-capitalist I mean 
the type of man Avho, having no interest in 
life besides money-making, j>roceeds to use his 
savings in the capricious exercise of power over 
his unfortunate fel low-creatures. 

It is interesting to note that tlie super- 
capitalist," whether English or iVnu-rican, is 
usually of mucli the same type. If one waae 

^ Lenin tried to run a State without capita] and loiiiid it 
impossible. If we destroy eapitul then .sink liaek to a 
state of simple agrieidture, in wliieii each man ('onsuaies his 
own fruits and leaves those wliose land is not fruitful or 
whose labour is weakened by age to starve.'’ — Mr Kaymond 
Radcliffe (A’e/c IVilficsSj ibth Mareh 19 -d). 
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to obtain a composite photograph in a psycho- 
logical sense of Rockefeller, Gould, Hearst, 
Leverhuhne, Beaverbrook, and Ashfield, the 
photograph would not be very different from 
any one individual. The type displayed is that 
of an average sensual man with a thousand 
horsepower. He is usually either a professed 
Nonconformist or an atheist with Nonconformist 
prejudices but unpleasantly unctuous and in- 
clined to a queer kind of devil-worship which 
seems an inevitable consequence of dealing 
with huge sums of money, just as men become 
superstitious on the battlefield. 

One may easily classify these persons into 
three different types : (1) the master of in- 

dustry ; (2) the transport magnate ; and (S) 
the big newspaper proprietor. 

(1) I need not waste much time describing 
the industrial magi\ate. His existence is 
principally known to the public by the syrens 
which sound at 8 a.m., at noon, and at 5 p.m. 
throughout most big cities. A vast number of 
human beings become for all prac;tica^ purposes 
liis slaves, subject only to trade union rvries 
which impose an equally humiliating slavery 
on the worker. These unfortunate beings live 
in an atmosphere of deadening routine and are 
the victims of a process commonly called social 
wellare. It is perhaps not necessary to set out 
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in detail all that social welfare means ; but it 
has all the odour of modern Puritanism. Mr 
G. K. Chesterton describes the Puritali master 
of industry as feeling a responsibility for the 
slave without any respect for man. He 
elaborates an interesting distinction between 
ihe Pagan world and the Puritan world which 
is well worth attention, though it is perhaps a 
little full-bodied : — 

In one sense tlie wtiite slave may have a 
gieat deal of libe rty, for those wJio inter})rct it 
niereiy as laxity. The white slaves of the old 
pagan world often ;»ttained to all that a free 
lover would call IVeedom. And the rnastc'r of 
tire new Servile State will say to tlie; ser\ ile 
proletarian e)l‘ the future e^xaetly wliat the loixl 
of tlie pagan slave-state said to the pagan slave, 
or the lore! of tlie negi'o slave-state te) the negro 
slave ; ‘ So far as sex is cajncernc'd, you e;aii 

pretty well let yourself go as often as you ha ve 
tlie chance. You have no family iK-ritage'. 
You have* no family name. You have no 
jiropeity ; you liave no rejiutation. It does 
not matter whether your cliildren aix: kgitiniate 
or illegitimate, for there is nothing that they 
can legitimately inherit. It dot's not matter 
whether your family remains respeetalile, for 
nobody Avill be called upon to xespect it. I’or 


I 
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me you are simply something that is meant to 
work, and it does not matter to me how or when 
you manage to play. Lucky brute, run away 
and play ; and thank your brute gods that you 
have no vows ; that you have no honour ; that 
you have no name.’ 

“ That was the pagan attitude, and that is the 
common human attitude toAvards slaves. And 
that is the attitude of the modern press to tlie 
modern proletariat, in so far as they are merely 
pagan. But there is this difference ; that in 
countries where the Christian tradition has 
been, there is also something that is not pagan 
but rather Puritan. For Puritanism is a. dis- 
ease of Christianity just as Capitalism is a dis- 
ease of property. Therefore, the modern world 
suffers more than the ancient world from fads 
that have the intensity of faiths. At least it 
has so suffered ever since the Reformation : 
that is, ever since the sort of enthusiast who was 
once conttmt to found a religious order felt it 
necessary to found a religion. The Puritan 
vinegai' was the second fermentatKjn of the 
Christian wine. Whenever tliis acid fermenta- 
tion has taken place, tlicre is another elenieut 
complicating tlie natural connection between 
slavery and free love. The Puritan feels a 
responsibility for the slave w-itliout feeling a 
respect for the man ; he cannot forget the 
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morality of the thing even when he means to 
make it more immoral. And as the corruption 
of the best is tlie worst, the Puritan tyranny is 
worse than the pagan tyranny. It cannot rise 
to the carelessness of paganism. It is not con- 
tent with making the labours of the servant 
useful to the master. It wishes to make the 
very pleasures of the servant also useful to 
the master. From this arises all the capitalist 
philanthropy which enforces athletics or over- 
sees amusements. It is stating a very grim 
and ironic trutlx in saying that it encourages 
exercise. Here all entertainnxent is exercise 
and only exercise ; for it is the jxrejjaration for 
sometliing else. Play is only exxa’cisc for work. 
And work is not work fox- the jxrolit of the 
worker ; but of the owner. 'Fhe worker en- 
joys even sport for tlu- sake- exf something elscx 
i“or the benefit of somebody else. From this 
also, of course, comes ena:-ry kind of discipline 
regarding the diet of the slaves ; teetextalisni 
to-day and possibly \-egetarianism to-morrow. 
From this finally comes the ixisane insolence of 
EvTgenies. It seeks to use tfie plc-asure of sex 
just as it uses tlie pleasure of sport.” ' 

(2) The railway magnate controls the exist- 
ence of the unfortunatt; middle classes more 

^ Tiic Sew Wiinc^.Sj :ird Novemiier 
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intimately than the master of industry. All 
over the country we suffer from the rotten 
finance ahd inefficient working of railways ; 
but perhaps the Londoner suffers more than 
anyone else at the hands of a super-capitalist 
like Lord Ashfield, who spent his early life in 
the United States and there acquired his 
instinct for inflating statistics if not dividends 
at tlie cost of human ciomfort if not safety. 
Anyone who for his sins is compelled to travel 
on a London Tul)e will realise at onc(" what I 
mean. The contempt of the olficials for the 
ordineiry human passenger results in a systtan 
under which human beings are treated ratlier 
worse than cattle being driven to market. 
The cattle, however, arc not able to read, an<l 
are thc;refore spared the chroixie irritation 
wliieh the human passenger suffers from reading 
the idiotic pt)sters which ai’c scattered all over 
the stations and staircases in regard to the 
number of trains run in a day and various 
other statistics which are supposed to make 
flu; passenger i'eel pleasec^ and proud that he is 
allowed the privilege of enduring tlu; insok^ht 
tyranny of the officials who thrive upon tlic; 
generosity of I/Ord Ashfield and liis friends. 
Tfiesc railway magnates arc rich enough to 
employ a vast horde of secret police wlio from 
time to time accuse certain passengers of mal- 
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practices which are only rendered possible by 
the overcrowding which prevails on the railway. 
To my mind it seems more desirable'to increase 
the number of trains or the number of ears on 
cacl) train so as to avoid overcrowding than to 
employ an army of detectives who are not ex^en 
amenable to the jurisdiction of Scotland Yard ; 
but by this time I have been forced to the 
conclusion that I am a hopeless eccentric. 

(3) I'he newspa}5cr proprietor is perhaps a 
greater rncnac^c to liberty than eitlier the 
master of industry or the traiisport magnate, 
because he really does rule pul)lie opinion 
more eomprehensi\a‘ly than any otlicr su])ta’- 
capitalist. His ignorant prejudices naturally 
result in his employing ignorant ('ditors. It is 
due to the ncws])aper proprie tor to say that on 
tlie wliole he gives his c:ditor a, free hand ; but 
for that x ery reason he eliooses an editor who 
is not very likely to disagree with the \dexvs of 
his employer. I need not |>erhaps enlarge on 
a topic which has t)een fully discussed by Mr 
Relloe ill his book alrout tlu- Press ; nor will 
l‘*'enumerate ail the points on whicdi it is clear 
to me that the ordinary newspa])er sujipresses 
wdiat is true and suggests what is false. I have 
noticed, however, ttiat in questions which 
affect the super-capitalist and Chureli or 
Chapel the newspapi'r I'cader is not as a rule 
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allowed to know the facts which ought to be 
brought to his notice. In discussing such 
questions as the intervention of the King’s 
Proctor, or the immortality of the soul, or 
police tyranny, the ordinary editor tends to 
suppress discussion and to indulge in various 
reflections about materialism and the alleged 
vices of the later Roman Empire, which may 
be due to his own ignorance of the subject- 
matter but which arc more probably due to 
an expert knowledge of the limits witliin whicli 
he is allowed to discuss problems wliich might 
worry his readers if they were told some thing 
which they liad never heard before. 

There is, however, a general conspiracy of 
all super-capitalists against individual liberty. 
It niay often be true that a super-capitalist 
finds himself in a monty-rnaking groo\^c from 
which it would l)e very difficult for him to 
retire without frustrating not merely ambition 
but also the whole scheme of his life. His 
mind is usually so concentrated on making 
money that it would be very difficult fdr him to 
leave off doing so. On the otlicr hand, makiAg 
money on a big scale is usually associated with 
a lust for power over other men and women, 
and this they indulge to the full ; as we can all 
see in the case of Lord Leverhulme. What 
the super-capitalist needs to understand is 
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that he is tolerated principally because he is 
regarded as the last bulwark of private enter- 
prise against bureaucracy, and if he were really 
shrewd he would encourage the peasant and the 
small investor instead of reducing everyone 
to the level of the Servile State. At present, 
however, the activities of the super-capitalist 
are the main support of the Collectivist. 
The Collectivist argues with more plausibility 
than accuracy that the bureaucrat is at least 
responsible to tlie Stat(’, but that tlie super- 
capitalist is not. 

It is the stock-in-trade of the Fabian to 
insist upon tlie brutal stupidity of dowagers 
and dukes in relation to social needs ; but like 
most Fabian propaganda this is quite out of 
date. I'lie aristocracy have not l)een allowed 
to exploit the lower orders to any serious 
extent since 1850. Tlie aristocracy had their 
day and abused tlieir jiowers up to 1850. They 
enclosed a considerable amount of common 
land and they made tyrannical game laavs. 
In the hincteenth century tlie tyranny of the 
stiper-capitalist was quickly (established. His 
treatment of women and children led to the 
enactment of the Factory Acts, and the rise 
of the railway magnates caused the destruction 
of our canals and led to their being granted the 
most extrav agant monopolies, which have been 
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consistently abused. If all railway monopolies 
were destroyed to-morrow the trade and agri- 
culture of' Great Britain might be established 
on a really secure foundation. 

The time has now come when we find every 
super-capitalist openly or secretly obtaining 
the assistance of the State to destroy the 
liberties of the individual, to exploit his 
patriotism in war and his ignorance and 
amiability in peace. The most typical example 
of tin’s process is the sale of honours to the 
STHier-capitalist. Fenv sensible persons object 
to the saki of honours, and most of us would 
agree to I'atlua' Knox’s sugg(.‘Stion that we 
should pay our d(;l)t. to the United States by 
selling a certain number of dukedoms, marquis- 
ates, baronetcies, and knighthoods. But wdiat 
is clearly objectionable is the sak; by any given 
ministry of policies ; the sale, for instarn-e, to 
a cocoa super-capitalist of State support foi’ 
local option, or the sal(; to a master of industry 
of facilities for sterilising persons supposed to 
be mental defectives, or tlie sale to a* railway 
magnate of a monopoly which would aboli.#i 
tlie carriage of goods on motor vehicles. It is 
perhaps not surprising tliat in all tlie Parlia- 
mentary and new^spaper discussion which has 
taken place in regard to the sale of honours, 
not one word has been permitted in regard to 
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the vital necessity of auditing Party funds, 
ev en when the sudden experience of a European 
war has made it quite clear that foreign contri- 
butions to British Party lands may be far more 
deadly than the concerted operations of foreign 
spies. 

I may perhaps be excused for repeating 
what I wrote on this subject sev'en years ago. 
My remarks at that time met witli very hostile 
criticism in the Press and elsewliere ; but that 
is no reason why 1 should not reiterate them as 
the book of wliieli tlvey (‘ormed a part has not 
been republished. 


“ I tliink that the above considerations fully 
explain the dangers to individual libejiy tliat I 
Iia\’e described in tlie preceding (diapters. VVe 
are faced with tire growth of the Servik; State 
and of the most puerile I'cstrictioiis on the 
|)crsonal freedom in some cases of the rich, but 
always of the poor, wliich would never come 
into being if tlie majority of voters in tliis 
eountry h<Sd any real or practical connexion 
witlf the government of this eountry. On the 
contrary, these results are due to tlie tyranny 
of plutocrats who buy legislative and adminis- 
trative facilities from the Government of the 
<lay. Plutocrats of this description find it a 
cheap and wise policy to enslav'e the poor )>y 
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doles, like a man who will not admit his son’s 
right to an allowance but prefers to pay his bills 
and give him occasional tips so as to obtain 
constant control through the purse-strings. 
They arc often cranks and fanatics like the 
United Kingdom Alliance, or the sort of 
Puritan who indulges his suppressed sexual 
desires by interfering with the normal indul- 
gence of them by his fellow-creatures. The 
decline of liberty is therefore not surprising 
under these conditions ; especially when we 
remember that the whole system is secret and 
that it would be very easy to stop the exposure 
of it if opinions like mine Avere at all widely 
accej)tcd. I'hc rc jilly surprising feature of our 
time is that any remnant of liberty should 
remain alive in tliis country. We have no 
individual liberty except in regard to political 
discussion, and even this liberty is a fraud 
because it gives us no participation in tlic 
government of the country.” 



CHAPTER X 


THE POLITICIAN 

I SUPPOSE that politicians exist in the 
House of Lords as well as in the House 
of Commons ; but this chapter principally 
concerns members of the House of Commons 
and their satellites, as well as members of 
municipal bodies. In the House of Commons 
the righteous men who have a sense of' liberty 
can be counted on the fingers of one hand, 
and at this moment I can only remember two 
by name, namely. Sir Frederick Banbury 
and Colonel Aubrey Herbert. I write in no 
spirit of hostility to the present Ministry.' 
Lord Younger cei’tainly made a serious effort 
to clean out the Augaean stable of Lloyd- 
tteorgian politics. Anyone could invite a 
Cabinet Mviister to a meal to-day without 
worrying about eavesdroppers, and the present 
Cal)inet are undoubtedly respectable enough 
to understand what is meant by liberty and to 
do what they can for that sacred cause. Un- 
fortunately they appear to be handicapped Ijy 

1 That of March 

1S9 
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their own principles, and have not gained all 
the popularity that I could wish them to 
enjoy. 

Their failure, if I am right in calling it a 
failure, is due to tlie fact that the assumptions 
of the Servile State contribute the whole 
atmosphere of fashionable politics. The 
Servile State is not merely convenient to the 
master of industry and his friends but also 
contributes to the politician’s sense of im- 
portance. A politician obviously strikes the 
]>ublic imagination better by imposing penalties 
than by abolishing restrictions ; and altlioirgli 
I think it quite right that women sliould be 
ek'cted memliers of the House of Commons if 
their constituents desire it, I cannot heip 
remarking that the only two women now in the 
House of Comn'a>ns sta>ni to spend their time in 
introducing the despotism of the nursery into 
the political institutions of (Ireat Britain. 
I>ady Astor has plaiidy avowed her intentions 
in this respect, and has said that she w ishes to 
enslave; men in proportion to hei' {fjfeetion for 
them. But 1 do not suppose that most ^Idvo- 
eates of female suffrage eoTitemplated the 
atmosphere' of tlie nursery finding its way inte» 
the House of Commons. 

I need not again lay stress on the anxiety 
of plutocratic and other faddists who wish to 
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coerce the mob into drinking cocoa, or living in 
octagonal houses, or wearing digitated socks, 
or believing in Chi'istian Science ; nor perhaps 
in these days need I refer to the obvious inclina- 
tion of politicians now out of olfice to create 
innumerable jobs of inspection and intt-rferenee 
for their private friends. 

Meanwhile it may lavt l)e superfluous to 
mention that men like Jolm Stuart Mill, 
Herbei't Spencer, Auberon Herbert, and Walter 
Morrison are all extinct, not only because tticy 
art; deatl but because they have left nt) suc- 
cessors to carry on their woik. Auberon 
Herbert and Walter Morrison wtvre ricli men 
and spared no effort or propaganda to tiglit 
tlie continuous oppression of the ordinary man 
by administiative machinery, 'fhe only active 
propagandists of our day are wealthy writers 
like Mr Bci’iiard Sliaw and Mr and Mrs 
Sidney Webb. The Webbs, having been foiled 
in their attempt to set up the complete Servile 
State, are now content to describe ])o\ c'rty as 
slavery ; but they seem singularly disinclined 
to eftcourage the small inv<;stor or any kind of 
individual effort. The poor person can never 
escape the paternal, or perhaps I should say 
the maternal, control of the State, and can- 
not Ix' saved imk;ss lu’ can be included in 
the general scheme of Collectivist machinery. 
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• The Webbs assert quite truly that poverty 
diminishes individual liberty, in the sense that 
it makes certain amenities of life impossible ; 
but the only sane way of diminishing poverty 
is to increase property, and the effort of the 
poor man to become rich does not appear 
congenial to the Webb scheme of the univcjse. 
They do not so much want to see the poor 
become richer as the rich become poorer, and 
as the rich become poorer they are to become 
subordinated to the Webb bureaucracy. The 
tax-payer is never to be allowed to shake oil' 
his present burdens but he is to find consola- 
tion in contemplating the rapid increase of a 
bureaucracy who are to tell everyone, both 
rich and poor, how best to spend their days 
and niglits. 

TJic politician is therefore surrounded on 
every side by influences hostile to liberty. The 
newspapers obtain an increasing influence on 
public opinion, although probably fifty per 
cent, of newspaper readers are now Inirly well 
informed about the motixes of Ticwspaj^xr 
propri('tors and tlieir employees. Incry 
modern newspaper is full of “ stunts wliicl) 
involve interference xvith A, B, and C. Even 
when the proprietor of any given newspaper 
has no particular motive to initiate a new 
“stunt'’ of this kind, wc may be quite certain 
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that any proposal for interference is sure to 
be popular with the average newspaper reader. 
Newspaper readers consist largely of poor and 
unimportant persons who suffer so much 
bullying and tyranny in their own lives that 
they like to feel that other people are being 
treated in the same way. They derive an 
illusion of power and of superior virtue' wlien 
they read of other [)ersons being arrested and 
convicted and virulently abused first by the 
judge who tries the ease and secondly l)y 
some absurd little leader-writer on a news- 
paper. Election agents tell mt? that nothing 
appeals to the spinster voter so foi’cibly as 
conscription of the men who have remained 
indifferent to her charms and thca'c; is no 
doubt that the lives of many married women 
would be blighted if divorce cases AV(;re not 
fully reported. 

I remember the Avife of a. a cry eminent 
judge shoAving me a scrap-book in Avhich she 
kf'pt various notes Avhic'.h had bee-n passed 
from hand to hand during famous trials, and 
whtAr I suggested that f lit; publication of liv'sc 
trials grossly violated the pi'ivacy of domestic 
life she merely said that nobody ought to do 
anything which could “ shock t;he sentiments 
of the people of England.'’ It neA’ei' aj>peared 
to daAvn on her during her lifetime, any more 
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than it dawns on the intelligence of my con- 
temporaries, that persons who are forced into 
the law courts by appalling injustice should 
be treated with proper consideration and pro- 
tected from the obscene curiosity of the dis- 
gusting people who invade the law courts and 
batten on tlie Neuis of the IVorld and other 
kindred publications on Sunday afternoons. 

The conditions of modern democracy create 
a state of opinion in which people at large 
su})port new penal measures every day witliout 
rcllecting for a moment on the advantages of 
any alternative method whicli implies any 
reliance on the innate good qualities of human 
beings when trusted to do their best for tlie 
community and thcmst;lves. I sometimes 
wonder if tlu- very artifiehi! peace of what we 
call civilisation does not imply a suppressed 
violence whicli finds relief in the coercion of 
others. As Earl Russell once wrote ; 

“ In the relations between a community and 
its members tliere must necessarily be restric- 
tions upon individual liVrerty, and the rftorc 
complex the organisation of the community 
the more* numej’ous and detailed must be the 
restrictions. Tlie growth of these restrictions 
is not incompatible with an increasing amount 
of liberty in those matters which make the real 
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individual life. As both a socialist and 'a 
strong individualist I realise to the full the 
pi'essure of both these considerations. As an 
instance of the former we may take the growing, 
detailed, and sometimes irksome requirements 
of the Public Health Acts : as an instance of 
the latter the growth of individual liberty in 
matters of religion. The object of political 
action in a free State should be to restrain as 
little as possible the freedom of the individual 
to live bis own life, think his own thoughts, and 
spend his own energic-s in the way that seems 
most desirable to him, except in those eases 
where the public safety or welfare imperatively 
demands interference with this free dom, ''rhis 
principle is often lost siglit of nowadays, and 
those who are in power frequently seem to 
welcome coercion for its own sake because it 
saves them the trouble of thought. Thought 
is slow, painful, and laborious ; coercion is 
easy, and appears to superlicial oliscivers to 
give the results desired. But the spirit which 
argues in 'this way is a spirit of brute force, of 
violence, and of unreason : it is not the spirit 
of a free people going rejoicingly and proudly 
on its way. The nation coerced, dragooned, 
and regimented is a nation infected with the 
Prussian spirit ; it is no longer that free 
England of whose traditions we are proud. ’ 
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The vice of all democracy, and especially of 
modern democracy, is that it has inherited the 
traditions of the rich interfering with the poor. 
The democrat cannot understand that inter- 
ference with the poor is not cured by inter- 
ference with every individual. The only way 
of improving the character and opportunities of 
the poor is to educate them in the aristocratic 
tradition and to give them a sense of dignity 
and responsibility. 

I have dwelt upon the climate of popular 
opinion because the politician has nothing else 
to live in, and it is perhaps unfair to ask him to 
swim against the stream. He is expected to 
become what is called a leader, which means 
that he is supposed to ascertain what the 
people really want. I cannot help feeling that 
the politician is not sufficiently sensitive to the 
real flow of the stream underneath the foam 
and eddies of the surface. I do not for one 
moment believe that the majority of English 
men and women seriouslv wish to be dragooned 
as the German has been dragooned by the 
Prussian and as the American has been 
dragooned by the Irishman. I am sure that 
men like the present Prime Minister and his 
colleagues have formed a perfectly just estimate 
of public opinion and that they ought in the 
end to gain the confidence of the electorate 
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in eschewing sensational legislation and in 
endeavouring to promote individual liberty. 
Their task, however, is made very difficult by 
their predecessors, because the people to-day 
have inherited a tradition of rash and promis- 
cuous coercion, and they have not altogether 
outgrown the simple faith that Parliament 
can do all sorts of things whicli are quite im- 
possible for any Parliament to perform. Never- 
theless, even the virtuous politician will remain 
the enemy of liberty unless and until he succeeds 
in having the courage of his opinions and in 
educating public opinion to apprcciatt^ what is 
really meant by good government. 



CHAPTER XI 


TO THE FRIENDS OF LIBERTY 

J UST after I had finished the last pre- 
ceding chapter Mr Ralph Nevill wrote 
to The Saturday Review about the nine- 
teenth clause in the new Criminal Justice Bill, 
which provides that if any householder is 
suspected of possessing indecent books and 
some information is laid to that effect a police- 
man can be given authority to search the whole 
house and to ascei-tain what he considers 
indecent in the way of art or literature in the 
housed This clause goes about as far as M. 
Nicodeme, to whom I referred at the opening 
of my chapter on the prude, could possibly 
wish to go, and I i-efei- to the proposal because 
it seems to me so typical of modern legislation. 
I do not know on what grounds any ordinary 
householder could not be attacked for possess- 
ing books or pictures which a policeman might 

^ The informer has to prove an intention to sell;, whereas 
at present he only has to prove that there has been a sale. 
Proof of intenlion is easily confused with a {)resumption that 
the owner or iiis executors may one day w^ant to sell the 
books in eptestion. 
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consider indecent. The Bible is obviously k 
case in point, though this may not have occurred 
to the type of imbecile who brings forward 
such legislation and carries it through both 
Houses of Parliament without the knowledge 
of the general public. Wliether the jiossession 
of such books and pictures might be supposed 
to promote the growth of eanccr seems at 
present doubtful ; but on the other hand we 
are told that the use of soap and cosmetics 
promotes cancer, and probably the Ministry 
of Health will introduc'c a l)ill to abolisli soap 
and cosmetics on this account. 

The power of the absurd cranks wlio legislate 
for the community is mysterious, and I cannot 
(piite explain it. So far as I liavr; any oppor- 
tunities of observation, I should liave tliought 
that there was a very geiu'ral and a very sincere 
enthusiasm for liberty at the prc'sent time. 
The industrial conflicts of to-day, in so far as 
they are not promoted l)y the trade-union 
officials, seem to me to represent a natural 
revolt agftinst the old notions of tlie Servile 
State. 'J’here is a distinct rebellion against 
social conventions, and pu])[ie opinion sliows 
signs of education even on questions of marriage 
and divorce. Women as usual arc in the van. 
Many of them seem to have abandoned all 
responsibility in regard to the obligations of 
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rharriage, and here again their attitude seems 
a not unnatural revolt against the servitude 
to which they were subjected during the first 
seventy years of the nineteenth century. 
There is an obvious anxiety to transform tlie 
public-house into a popular restaurant and 
to destroy the tyranny of the brewers on the 
one hand and of the Prohibitionists on the 
other. One may also perceive in this country 
a marked hostility towards the persons whom I 
have generally described as “ war-lords,” and 
towards the tyranny of the new bureaucracy. 

Where, then, does the real danger to libejty 
lie ? I imagine that it lies principally in the 
atmosphere of British politics, whicli, being 
entirely tinrcprescntativc of the people, 
favours a considerable amount of hypocrisy 
and coercion. I believe tliat any plutocrat 
who had any enthusiasm to restore tlie Libcial 
Party as the party of individual liberty candd 
do so without very much trouble. Yet what 
is called the laberal Party to-day appears to 
represent nothing but a sinister couibination 
of Puritanism and State Socialism ; anci in 
these respects it is really more dangerous than 
tlie I^abour Party, which is obviously more 
educable. The old proverb, Corrujitio optimi 
pessima, still applies to the contemporai’y 
Liberal. In these circumstances the friends 
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of liberty must consider how they can best 
co-operate in the cause, and I shall here try 
to put forward a few suggestions for them. 

In the first place, we must all maintain a 
general atmosphere of good will, that is to say, 
we must all abstain from throwing grit into the 
wheels of the community. This is not a time 
when anyone can afford to quarrel about non- 
essentials. In all matters which concern the 
welfare of the British Empire and of Europe 
as a whole we must maintain and preserve the 
common purpose of saving ourselves, Europe, 
and civilisation not only from the destructive 
effects of war, so-called, but also of the devastat- 
ing disputes which we have learned to associate 
with what is called [)eace. 

Secondly, we must all kee]r aliv'e the sense 
of individual responsibility wliich is the only 
condition of any individual liberty. I mean 
the kind of individual res])onsibility which the 
prosperous citizens of the British Empire have 
shown in regard to war taxation and the 
payment of our debt to the United State's of 
Aiiierica. These men all reef)gniscd durixig 
tlie War tliat tliey had got tf) pav’ fox' it, and 
since the VVxir they luive recognised that till 
American loans must be repaid, wliether we 
succeed in obtaining repayment of our own 
loans to our Allies or not. They are not for 
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this reason prepared to meet the expenses of 
wholesale jobbery and incompetence, and this 
distinction must be made clear. The British 
tax-payer turned a blind eye to the telescope 
in regard to the hnancial obliquities of Mr 
Lloyd George because he thought, rightly or 
wrongly, that Mr Lloyd George was going to 
win the War in the end. But to-day he sees 
clearly that there is no further excuse for these 
obliquities. 

Generally speaking, the Individualist will 
exert liimself to the utmost to meet what he 
regards as his own private obligations to the 
commonwealth ; wlnu’cas the Socialist seems 
often inspired by the aim of making the com- 
munity as a whole discharge obligations which 
he can personally evade. For example, the 
Socialist is fond of suggesting tliat hospitals 
should be taken over by tlve State. He }>iefers 
this to a system of e oluntary contribution ; 
but I do not see any individual Socialist 
welcoming the higher death duties and income 
tax which the scheme would involve. He is, 
on the whole, much more likely to adopt the 
best legal means of dodging these higher im- 
posts. It is this state of mind, this (n asion 
of responsibility, and this growing impression 
that a Socialist community can pay bills which 
a Socialist individual can dodge, which seems 
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to me ruinous to all sense of individual obliga» 
tion and therefore of individual liberty. What 
is called Individualism has been much abused ; 
btit I believe that it is one of the few real 
remedies for the discontents of our time. 

Thirdly, I consider it the duty of every good 
citizen to carry on war to the knife with the 
male or female Puritan wlio sets out to destrf)y 
lamily ties in the cause of the State and to 
interfere with Sunday games, normal diet, 
human intimacies, and reasonal)Ie marriage. 
I do not suggest that this war sliould involve 
any int(3lerance of cranks so long as they are 
passive ; but the crank cannot be tolerated if 
he will not or cannot refrain from annoying and 
molesting the steady, hard-working members 
of the community. If the crank is going to 
steal Parliamentary tliundei' to interl’crc^ Avith 
the Avholesome libc-rties of the c‘ommunity, thfar 
he must be publicl)^ denounced for Avhat lie 
too often is, namely, a buieaucratic })arasitc, 
an anti-sex pervert, a Puritan fanatic, and 
a diseas«d dipsomaniac. The bureaucratic 
craidv has an eye to his livelihood and also to 
meddlesome tyranny, 'riie prudish crank lias 
usually been unable to develop any liealthy 
sex growth and ought to be sent to a lunatic 
asylum if his or her disease is so pronounced as 
to result in political activity. Puiitan fanatics 
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and diseased dipsomaniacs can be tolerated 
only if they bury their miserable salacity in the 
obscurity of their own homes. Their interfer- 
ence is not merely an unwarrantable attack 
against the amenities of the individual, but 
when successful brings all law and order into 
contempt. In this way they not only injure 
human happiness by their anti-social activities 
but also tamper with the foundations of all 
human welfare. 

They prey upon all the inlierent envy, 
malice, and uneliaritableness of human beings, 
and they derive wlvatever power they have from 
nothing more than the obstacles to the co- 
operation of sane persons which arise from the 
difficulty of obtaining any really representative 
government on a democratic franchise. I'he 
State inspector, the police court lawyer, and 
the pri^ate detective may derive considerable 
profit from attacks on human liberty ; but I 
cannot see who else can possibly benefit by 
them except the blackmailer. 

Fourthly, tlie friends of liberty mm>t actively 
o}?pose, in the I’ress and elsewhere, all forms 
of persecution, by which I mean unnecessary 
interference with individuals. It is more im- 
portant to-day than it ever was to stretch the 
voluntary principle as far as it will go. It is 
of course very difficult to do this with those 
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who profess anti-social or intolerant creeds, oy 
with peculiar people, or with opponents of such 
measures as vaccination ; but we must never 
forget that every conversion of an opponent is 
a step forward, and almost every act of com- 
pulsion is a step backward. The State should 
be careful not to be directly concerned to 
enforce any definite creed or any theory of 
conduct. It is the function of the State to 
suppress crime and to promote social harmony ; 
but subject to these requirements there must 
be a fair field and no favour. The record of 
the Roman Empire and the annals of India, 
under British rule are everlasting models of 
political wisdom. 

The principles of political and religious 
toleration prolonged the life of the Roman 
Empire far beyond the natural period of its 
extinction by ruinous taxation and universal 
bureaucracy. 'Ihe same principles have so 
far preserved the British Empire from destruc- 
tion. Toleration has lieen defined as the 
attitude-* one adopts to what one does not 
understand ; but surely this attitude is the only 
possible preliminary to real understanding. 
It is at any rate tlie only [lossible attitude 
which can be safe for democracy, for democracy 
is always more prone to passion than to reflec- 
tion. This is after all a mere commonplace of 
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what is to-day called the psychology of the 
mob. 

Toleration at least makes room for experi- 
ment, whereas intolerance is merely negative. 
Complete tolei’ation is of course a counsel of 
perfection ; but it is at any rate a fine ideal 
both for the State and for the individual 
citizen. 'I'he men of mj'^ generation had the 
good forturu' to grow uj) in a period when tliat 
ideal was at any rate respected. The influence 
of John Stuart Mill and IlerbfU’t Spencer was 
profoundly felt by those citizens who in tlie 
later years of the nineteenth century liad a 
deciding \-oice in the go\"ernment of tlic Britisli 
Empire. Ihey had many rules of life and 
traditions which are to-day (however unjustly) 
regarded with undisguised amusement or 
contempt. I'lieir prejudices and compromises 
wtu'c necessarily not ours ; but they did at 
least jrresei’vc^ a certain respec-t for tlie fumhi- 
mcntal deet iKaes of indiAudual freedom and ot' 
social and international intercourse that haee 
been thrown to the winds by a societ^' ” hich, 
liaving exhausted its material resources* in 
siiicidal warfare, lias shown itself incapable of 
anytliing but crude violence in a period wlien 
rebuilding tlic whole structure of human 
civilisation is imperatively necessary. The 
general opinion to-day seems to be that 
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individual liberty and responsibility are luxuries 
and not necessities in human life. My own 
conviction has always been that individual 
liberty is the keystone of human society, and 
this conviction lias only been strengthened by 
the events of the last five years. A Servile 
State may endure as in ancient Jiistory when 
it is governed by vigorous and responsible 
aristocrats ; but it can never survive a system 
under which the slaves have votes. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IV 


THE COLLECTIVISM 


N ew SP a PERS , pa mp 1 1 1 et s and books 
are full of lamentation — '' civilisation 
will soon (‘oine to an end unless it takers 
a very strong dose of the write medicine.” 

Now tliis is not aJtogc'thca* surprising — Byron 
lias sornew"lier(^ some lines something like tlu' 
following: — "‘‘At night, ^vine, women, laiiglitcr : 
next morning, sermons and soda water.” 

And so, alter the great deljaueh of the War, 
it is not 8ur|)rising that somc fiody has a head- 


ach<% and cannot eat, not because^ his stomac‘}i 
is out of order, hut bec'anse he has got no 
victuals. That was to be cxpeeteck and, of 
course, must Iuiai* bc*en foreseen liy every 
person who was not entirely sill)'. dlK‘ war- 
tiK)iig:<e-::Chid : f igiit, my lads, and you sliall 

iiava* homes lit for hei‘oc‘s.” And no doubl: he 
added to himself: "" Tliat’s very cheap; iheo' 
ai’c not many oi‘ these lads who will come bac-k 
again to warit a home ; if tliey do, tliey w ill 
have forgotten me ; tlierc' will not b(‘ inucli 
money with which to build hc^mes, or furniture 


i6i 
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with which to embellish them, or food for those 
who want to live in them ; the world will be 
much poorer after the War.” Of course he did 
not say that aloud ; that would have been 
very wicked ; that is only what he thought. 

But there is a depression of spirit, and every 
person who wishes to reorganise society takes 
advantage of the occasion to recommend his 
medicine. 

Mr Sidney Webb and his friends say that 
civilisation is ruined by Capitalism, and will 
soon come to an end unless tliat horrible 
system is destroyed. 

On the other hand, Mr Stoddard and Ins 
friends say tlie world is ruined by Bolshevism 
and Communism, and civilisation will quickly 
be ruined unless it takes their medicine. 

But civilisation goes steadily forward — it 
takes no notice of Communists or Individualists. 
The world in the eyes of a philosoplier is very 
much like a Crooke’s tube. In that tube the 
atoms dash backwards and forwards from end 
to end with ligbtning rapidity, and iTyou put 
a little ])laie of platinum in tlie way of these 
atoms they Ijattcr it and make- it look brilliantly 
red. Now our world is full of human atoms 
wlneh liave tremendous energy, dashing about 
backwards and forwards from East to West 
as liard as they can go, and if anything gets in 
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the way they will batter it until it is as bloody* 
as the red flag of the Socialist. As long as this 
energy is tliere, the hnnian world will go on. 
And since in Europe people can only lix^e in 
large numbers in cities, civilisation will con- 
tinue as long as there is coal, iron, tin, copper, 
’/inc, silver, gold and platinum — so long as the 
rain falls, tertilising the plains, and the sun 
shines, causing vegetation to flourish, and 
careful husbandly nianures tlie soil, st) long 
will European civilisation continue. 

Now Jeremiahs of every kind \vould feel 
quite humiliated if only they coidd realise 
that tlie world can be happy witliout adopting 
their precise form of cix ilisation. Men are kept 
in good form liecausc they liave to work hard 
at least six days a week. It is this work which 
kc'cps their bodies in good foj-m and their 
appetites keen, so that they ean ( ujoy their 
\'ictuals, even the simplest kind of food ; they 
get more pleasure out of their victuals than the 
multi-rnillionaiie, unless tliat gentleman has 
tlie good. *e use to play gc>lf or adopt souh* otlier 
dillieult plan of keeping hiinsiM' in a good state 
of health. 

As regards physical hai dships the lot of most 
people is infinitely better tlian that of their 
ancestors four hundred years ago, who lived in 
huts of wattles and mud, who liad difliculty in 
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or creative ? In Oreat Britain to-day there are^ 
forty millions of people, most of them happy, 
well clothed, well fed, enjoying good health, 
fairly well educated, quite content with them- 
selves. They have fine cities, good houses, 
the poorest of tliem lives in a house in some 
respects better tlian the King of England had 
a thous<and years ago. There may be defects 
in the system ; no system is perfect, nobody 
is more alive to its defects than the capitalists 
who have built uj) the present system. 

But what liave the Socialists done ? Surel}? 
it would show a little more modesty, a little 
more capacity of scdf-restraint, if these vigorous 
writers had a littk' more perspective, if they 
were able lo look at society in due proportion, 
to ol)serve the people on wSaturday afternoon 
v\hen they are at play, on Sunday when they 
are attending elnireli or walking about, on a 
Avorking day at. tlieir Avorkshops, at the docks, 
building houses or exeaAating. in the corn- 
fiekls or market-gardens. Look at them, men, 
Avomen, anti children, and say : “ fk) .^.these 

people Avant to die ? Would they sooner that 
an end Avas put to their lives than continue 
in the present ciAulisation ? ” The pi’esent 
civilisation is great and prosperous because it 
is built up on iin understanding of human 
nature, because it is the result of thousands 
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of years of experience, because our present 
mechanical aids to work are the results of 
science and practical knowledge and common 
sense. Of course the capitalist works for 
profit ; so does everyone — manufacturer, 
merchant, shopkeeper, engineer, foreman, 
workman, they all work for profit. What else 
could they work for ? Would you ask a man 
to go down a coal pit and work hour after hour, 
day after day, year after year for the sake of 
something he does not understand — say 
“ Humanity ” ? He might like* to talk aljout 
“ Humanity ” a little l)it, b<‘ miglit do for it a 
few stroke's of work every now and then, but it 
is simply contrary to human nature to ask him 
to work hard at drudgery for some' irdangible 
object. It is simply impossible for human 
beings as now constructed to do this very hard 
drudgery day afte'r day, year alter year, exeejpt 
because they kiunv tliat it is absolutely neces- 
sary for their eornfortal)le existence. One 
hundred strokt;s of tlie [)ick will pay foi' ii glass 
of bee; or tea and a bun, 150 will pay for a 
mutton eliop, a little longer work and the 
miner can buy his wife a new bonnet, a pair of 
shoes for his yo\mg('st; boy, a little more and he 
has paid the cost of his fart' to the ft)otball 
matcli in the wagonette on Satur tlay afternotjn. 
That is Avhat keeps the work going. The coal 
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rrtiner is not thinking about his share in the 
management. He does not want to bother 
with the management ; that is somebody else’s 
job, not liis. He wants to know that for all 
the work he does he will get a reasonably good 
pay. 

Mr Sidney Webb and those who think with 
him will have to emulate the Creator and make 
a man after their own idea, a man who will work 
all day for someone else, for another man’s 
wife and eliildrcn. Ladies and gentlemen who 
have nothing partierdar to do may find it very 
amusing to work very hard writing books, 
giving lectures, and trying to propagate their 
views, but that is not the; dull drudgery (if 
making bricks or breaking stones. A statesman 
might work fit the task of governing the Empire 
without pay if he had private means (though 
most of them do get well paid) because tlie 
work is so exciting. But 1 think that Mr 
Sidney Webb himself would soon get tired of 
shovelling ashes into a wagon, if that was all 
his work day after day and week aftcT^week. 
If he tliinks that he would go on doing tliat 
eight or ten lanirs a dfiy, k;t him try. I think 
he would give it up before very long. Some of 
the propagandists are very fond of repeating 
a cry, such as “ From each according to his 
capacity ; to each according to his needs.” 
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Now that is very good. Nobody can find any 
fault with that. Why should not each person 
give according to his capacity, wliy should 
not each person be supplied according to his 
needs ? I find no fault with tliat. But who 
is to fix tire capacity of any man ? Why, surely 
nobody can do it as well as himself, and if he is 
working at piecework he will get paid according 
to his capacity, and if that work is useful woi'k 
to mankind, tlicn the world will l)encfit by him 
according to lus ca|)acity, because the* j)ay he 
gets is propoT’tionatc to the good tliat he docs. 
If he is a colliei- and gclnS a l:o!i of coal aiid is 
paid, say, .‘Is. a ton for cutting it, that does not 
represent the whole of the' bcnclit flic world gets 
from that ton of c*oal. Ih'fort' that coal is con- 
sumed in some 1‘oreign town it lias reacln'd a, price 
of £.3 a ton, and that is th(! measnri^ of good the 
collier, with tliosc that hav'c I'ollowcd him on, 
has done in getting that ton of coa l, and so he is 
a good illustratiem of tlu' jehrasc “ I^hotn each 
according to liis capacity.’' "1’h.cn there is the 
otlier liulf of the |)hrasc ; “ 'Fo cacli aecoT'ding 
to his riecds.” Ccitainly, let t've-ry rrian havt' 
what he needs. If he wamts a glass of beer, let 
him buy a glass oi’ leeer. If lie wants a teottle 
of champagne, let him pay for it. If lie likes a 
cup of tea, let him liave that. If he piefers a 
glass of milk, by all means let liim go to th(' 
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dairy. But that is no reason why he should 
order anyone else to supply him with milk or 
tea or beer or champagne. If he is ill no doubt 
other people will help him, and there should be 
hostels and infirmaries for cases of necessity. 
If he is hard up and incapable of profitable 
work he should have assistance according to 
his needs, not necessarily according to his 
desires ; that is quite another thing. He may 
desire a great rasher of bacon and two eggs for 
his breakfast, plenty of bread and l)uttcr, and 
a pint of good ale, but society may think that 
under the eireumstanees some good coffee, 
bread, and margarine might meet liis case. 
Well, this capitalistic society already does that. 
'J'he workhouses are the finest buildings gener- 
ally in the city ; indoor relief and outdoor 
j’clief is given ; nobody need starve ; nobody 
need go naked ; nobody need go without a fire ; 
the relieving officer will supply everybody ; 
out-of-woi'ks caused by the War get special 
and more generous assistance ; tliey get higher 
j)ay now than their fathers got when tlK'y were 
in full woi'k. 

But there' is another class of Socialistic, 
propagandist Avho thinks he has a cui c for all 
the ills of society, and that is the legislative 
Eugenist. He would make laws providing that 
no person should be married unless he had a 
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doctor’s certificate. No doubt that sounds 
very fine. But someone else would make a 
law that nobody should be married unless 
they had a clergyman’s certificate. One is just 
as reasonable as the other. Another person 
might make a law that nobody should be 
married unless he had a certificate of a politician, 
because we must all recognise that a good 
understanding of polities and religion and good 
bodily healtli are essential to the welfare of the 
nation. But who are to be the judges ? Who 
shall say whctlier a man or woman is to be 
raarri(‘d ? IVho knows better tlian tliey them- 
selves ? If it is a politician, a Tory might say 
nobody but a I'ory should be married. A 
Communist might say nobodj^ but a Communist 
should be married. A clergyman might very 
properly say : “ Nobody ought to l)i' married 
or to bring children into the world unless the^y 
have accepted my religion.’' If it is a medical 
man, which medical man ? Is it tliat class of 
medical man wlu) thinks tliat there slte)idd be 
a l{iw that every etiilel shoulel be vaceinateel ? 
Can we imagine society governcel by legislative' 
Eugenists ? They might remeely some evils, 
but tliey might create others ten times as great, 
anel there is little eloubt that woulel be' the result 
e)f any legislative interference. On tlie whole 
the people who marry are good people, whether 
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th*ey are rich or whether they are poor, and they 
bring up fine children. One thing is noticeable 
— it is amongst the rich that people marry for 
money, and marrying for money is not the best 
motive. It is an honourable motive, no doubt, 
but not the best motive. The best motive 
that can actuate a man is the thought that the 
woman he is marrying is the most beautiful, 
the cleverest, tlie best, the most industrious, 
the kindest woman he has ever met. That 
is the idea tliat operates most with the w'ork- 
ing classes. And tlu‘ waunan marries the ^man 
because she tliinks he is a fine strong fellow, 
good and kind and industrious, and w’ill be able 
to provide for her and hei‘ cluldren. And so 
they pi’oducc a fine race. Tlie world lias never 
known a finer race than tlie jiresent race in 
(ircat Britain. Ail that the people of this 
country I'equire is liberty, freedom from 
Government interference, lad jicople preach 
and teach as niucli as they like, but do not let 
them employ the policeman to dictate as to wlio 
shall marry, as to how- we shall manufaet^jre 
and trade, as to whether we siiall go to school 
or stop away fi'oni school, as to the religion we 
shall believe or shall not believe ; let the 
policeman be confined to his one occupation, 
that of keeping order, so that every person 
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does not injure his neighbour by robbery or 
violence or making a public nuisance. The ends 
desii’ed by the Socialists are delightlul, magnili- 
eent, glorious, but these ends can only be 
reached by the methods of Indiv idualism. 

AKNono Lupton. 
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Prohibition in America 

I T is a hard thing to be asked to say what 
one thinks about Proiiibition in a short 
compass ; and I jim inclined to think, as 
tlie Psalmist thought in another context, that one 
word is better than a thousand. I spent only 
eight weeks in the United States (in 1021), but 
less than that has served to lurnish many a lusty 
book about America, and much less than that 
gives a man a title to talk about Ih'oliibition. 
indeed, if he sets foot in that friendly land with 
l)ut a single introduction, it is strjinge if bc'forc 
niglitfail lie lias not a working knowledge of 
the subject, togetliei' with a fair gras|> of tlie 
American Constitution, a handy guide to law- 
l)rc.aking, sind a suspended conscience. It is 
therefoj’C liard also to speak fiankly on tins 
theme without seeming to abuse a country 
\yhich I respect and admire, and a hospitality 
which even Prohibition cannot discourage. 
But I hope to placate any American friend who 
may chance to read these remarks by using such 
moderation of language as the subject demands. 
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' As to the origins of this monstrous stupidity > 
I doubt if I can help Mr Haynes very much, for, 
try as I would, I could never extract any lucid 
explanation of them. Mr Haynes thinks it is 
“ one aspect of a Puritanism which interferes 
with liberty in many other ways.” And that, 
no doubt, is a part, but not, I think, the whole 
of the matter ; for many a New Yorker who is 
very far from Puritanism, and allows his wife 
to smoke a cigarette quite openly in her 
own drawing-ro(jni, Avill yet admit, reluctantly, 
and over a coektai!, tliat Prohibition is a good 
thing. Sometimes my instructors levelled v^ague 
charges against “ the air,” the suggestion being 
that tlie air of that continent is itself so strong 
a stimulant that alcohol is doubly dangerous. 
Indeed, hearing tliem talk, one would have 
thougld that c;very American citizen went 
normally rolling I’ound the streets, half-drunk 
with air. And it is, I suppose, this heady and 
obstrepei'ous atnK<s{)here whieh causes so many 
Amerians to pour no water on their whisky. 

Then, of course, as .Mi’ llaemes observes, there 
are the EHieiency-mongcrs. I never took a 
cocktail with any lady who did not agree that 
Prohibition was an excellent thing for the 
w'orking-classes ; and it seems to be true that 
those working-men who do not take to drugs, 
distil wliisky (.s/c) in the kitchen, go blind, murder 
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their wives, or perish miserably of wood 
alcohol, do work much better than they did on a 
Monday, and by their augmented output help 
their employers to face tlve high cost of liquor. 

But, as a rule, as in most other contexts, one 
was led very soon to politics, corruption, and 
the Irish. “ Prohibit whisky, prohibit spirits, 
if you like,” I used to say, “ for these indeed are 
inventions of the devil ; but wine and beer arc 
honest gifts of the gods. Why not let them at 
least remain — diluted if lU'cessary with milk- 
and-soda ? ” “ Yes, that’s wlvat many of us 

would have liked,” said the richer men. “ But 
the Saloon — we had to wipe out the Saloon.” 
This is much the most iavourite line of argu- 
ment, and the- only one whieli tlie only active 
Prohibitionist I met seriously employed. But 
1 must confess I never got it clear, 'i’lie Saloon 
— the Saloon was a scandal -it was run by the 
Irish — it Avas a hotbed of })olili(!al intrigue — it 
provided bad spirit — and so on. But e.xactly 
why the Saloon could not lie reformed without 
making it, a eriminal offenet; for a man to have a 
bottle of Chateau Yquerii in his house, I never 
could discover. When presscKl, my friends 
wovdd murmur, “ Corruption — the Saloon . . . ,” 
and send down for another bottle of sherry. 

The truth is, I fear — and I hope my American 
friends will forgive the remark — that as a nation 
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they seem to have very little idea of social- 
liberty. They are not so much Puritan as 
persecuted. Formal political liberty and 
formal social equality they have ad nauseam, 
but these are poor substitutes. They seem to 
like it when an Irish policeman flourishes his 
chib at a gentleman in the street and refers to 
him as “ That Man,” for this shows that all men 
are equal, and the gentleman is as good as the 
policeman. But he is not — not by many miles. 
Anyone who shouts loud enough for a long time 
will put the gentleman in his place — and he 
seems to enjoy it. For he lias no King and 
no titled aristocracy, and he flatters himself 
he is a sturdy, independent fellow, standing no 
nonsense. But in fact I found him a little 
coived, with the habit of being dragooned and 
bullied and sitting down under it — under the 
policeman, the Pi'css, the politicians, the 
literary critics, his wife, tlic Irish, the Middle- 
West, and any kind of tom-fool League or 
organisation that has tlic energy, casli and 
Publicity oi'ganisation to spread it abroad , day 
and night, for years together, that black is 
white, or peppermints bad for the soul. ThaL 
to a lover of liberty, is the sad thing about 
Prohibition, not that it was allowed to happen, 
not that many people believe in it, but that 
no one seems to have the vigour or inclination 
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to stand up and have it stamped out, not even 
those who spend their days blaspheming and 
evading it. Walking down P’ifth Avenue my 
first day in New York, I was shocked to see 
a notice on the side-walk — No Loitering — 
Keep Moving. It was as if in Bond Street one 
had been confronted with the legend — ^Don’t 
Stand About Here. The explanation, I 
discovered, was this. At that point the 
“ shopping ” district merges into an area of 
wholesale “ houses,” whose employees used to 
crowd out into Fifth Avenue during the lunch- 
hour, and enjoy the sun on the side-walk. 
Some rieh shops complained that these people 
were spoiling tlie atmosphere of their “ frontals ” 
and keeping away the wealthy customer, where- 
upon a City Ordinance was issiuul, and now the 
wholesale employee loiters at his peril north 
(I think) of Thirty-fourth Street. A wise and 
pioper discrimination, no doubt ; my point is 
— and this is but a single illustration — ^^that no 
man can imagine the enforcement of a like 
regulation in London without riot, murder, and 
civil war. And with this national haiiit of 
(liscipline, or knuckling under, whichever you 
will. Prohibition may endure for many months 
to come. 

As to the effects — ^they tell me the drug-trade 
was never better, crime increases, and in the 
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month of December 1022, according to Dr* 
Charles Norris, the Medical Examiner for New 
York, thirty-four persons perished of wood 
alcohol in the sacred cause of total abstinence. 
Mrs John Jerome Rooney, Chairman of tlie 
National Association for the Suppression of the 
Drug Evil, states that there are over 2,000,000 
persons in the United States using drugs to-day. 
Tliree years ago there were only 1,000,000. 
She counted them both years. As to murder, 
Dr Hoffman, the consulting statistician of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of Aiperioa, 
concludes tliat “ in twraity-eight American cities 
for wliic-li the records are available ” the rate 
per 100,000 of tlic population was, in 1900, 5'1 ; 
in 1901, 4-9 ; in 1920, 8-5, and in 1921, O’S ; 
and, no doubt, in the wilder cities, wliere 
murders are less carefvdly recorded, the figures 
would be even more remarkable. Meanwhile, 
in bibulous England and Wales (which inchjdcs 
of course the ])eaceful countryside, so tliat the 
comparison is scarcely fair) the murder-rate in 
1901 was OTj, and in 1921 had slumped ■♦to a 
paltry 0'23. 

I take these statements fi'om tlie Chairmarf 
of a Brewery Company’s address to the share- 
holders,^ and quote them for what they are 
worth. They are not necessary. I never 

' Times j 7th March 1923, 
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witnessed an American murder, and none of 
the 2,000,000 offered me a drug. But the 
minor demoralisation is plain for any man to 
see. In the Eastern States, at least, you have 
a whole population openly deriding wliat they 
regard as a foolish law, and gleefully grasping 
every opportunity to commit an offence which 
they do not recognise as wrongful ; old gentle- 
men taking to cocktails like mischievous 
children, old ladies distilling whisky in the 
basement because it is naughty, and Quakers 
gathering on Sunday mornings after Church 
to discxiss new ways of getting “ I F.” I think 
it is fair to say tfiat most of those who drank 
moderately but I'cgularly before, difnk more' 
than tliey did, the difference being that they 
now drink almost nothing but whisky, and 
often bad Avlhsky, or, in the alternative', gin : 
and, te> judge ley their conversation, tliey think 
aliout it more and more-. In time, presuinalily, 
the w'ine-cellars of the i-ieli will be emptied ; 
and then (for I believe that little wine, if any, 
is imported), then no one will elrink any liepior 
but whisky and gin — fatal or not, as the case 
‘may be. Meanwhile, tlie scanelal of tlic saloon 
thus gloriously destroyed, an entirely new 
world of oflieial eorruptiein h;i‘^ been ereateel. 
Preiliibition oflieers seize- liepior from the “ boot- 
leggers,” and sell it at a reasonalile ineiernent 
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to decent citizens who can afford it. Some 
resorts have understandings with authority, 
some not. I myself stood in a Kentucky bar 
and through the glass door watched the police- 
man strolling down the street ; the Irish bar- 
man, after rebuking me for “ spoiling ” the raw 
spirit he offered me with water, assured me that 
I stood in no danger of arrest. The scandal of 
the saloon, wliatever that was, must have been 
grave indeed. 

It is all a joke, of course, but a terribly 
degrading joke. To see a gentleman in bill 
evening-dress, in the big dining-room of one of 
the best hotels in New York, stoop and furtively 
draw from his overcoat under the chair a 
naked quart-bottle of whisky ; to see men 
creeping up the stairs of low-class lodging- 
houses to be served with secret cocktails in a 
dingy bedroom ; to see them clustered in an 
empty room in the heai't of New York, a room 
bare of all furniture but a few chairs, and many 
cases of liquoi’, a room to which one is admitted 
by a pass-Avord or a hieroglyphic on a card, 
through a door which represents it to be the 
office of a jute-merchant ; to be served Avith ' 
cocktails in coffee-cups and have mysterious 
brown-paper parcels thrust into one’s pocket by 
hospitable friends — all this is funny, for a time, 
to the visitor, at least, but it is a shame that men 
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should be forced to do such things, an affront 
to the human spirit and the spirit of lil)erty. 
And do them they will — and small blame to 
them — so long as this barbarous folly continues, 
if only on the principle of the Englishman who, 
on entering the bathroom of a country hotel, 
observed with astonishment the notice, “ Do 
NOT Smoke in the Bath,” remarked, “ Good 
God ! ” and lighted his pipe. 

Many grown men nmst remember the lumgry 
days of tlie last year ol‘ the war Avlien chocolate 
was scarce, and Aviiat a wild, new crax ing came 
to them for cliocolate then ; and liow tliey pined 
for cheese wlio never looked twice at cheese 
before. And if the day ever comes in Merrie 
England, as come it may, when it is unlawbil 
to eat buirs-eyes or mnigat. I have no doubt 
that the whole country will be swept by a 
very passion for buU’s-eyes, and rich men 
squander their savings on nous’ut, consoling 
thc’msclves with tlie thought that tlie teeth of 
the working-classes are lietter than ever, 
'riiaji is xvliat is }vap])cning in Ame^'ica, as I see 
it. And tlie right name for the Eiglitecaitli 
■Amendment is Provocation. 

And alas ! “ Many a true Avord . . .'’ In 
Kansas, they tell me, cigarettes arc already 
illegal. This may or may not be so, but I 
know they are on the Black last of oeitain 
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benevolent Societies, Leagues, and what-nots* 
over there — cigarettes and chocolate, tea and 
coffee, and all the other poisons and perils of 
this life, together with silk embroidery, hot- 
water-bottles, and osculation. So far we have 
already one such maniac in Parliament. Let 
us be careful. 

A. P. Herbert. 


Perhaps in fairness to some righteous^ men 
in the United States I ought to add to Mr 
A. P. Herbert’s appendix the following words 
of wisdom : — 

“ The ideal of social freedom is to be found 
in a group of iriends, aware of one another’s 
differences and interested in their development, 
but cq\ially aware of an undeilying unity of 
spirit and ready to subordimite their own 
differences for the maintenance of the common 
understanding. In such a group individuals 
are not externally limited by one another, but 
are interpenetrated by a common spirit that* 
enlarges and enriches their own lives. The 
personality of each is interpreted by tliat of his 
fellows and reflected back upon liim in a greater 
and more sympathetic understanding of life as 
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a whole. Only through such community, sus- 
tained by voluntary action, can the individual 
escape from the constraints of alien wills and 
achieve true soeial freedom. Improved demo- 
cratic machinery may do something to register 
more accurately men’s wills, but until those 
wills themselves are socialised the residt will 
not be liberty.” 

This passage appears xmder the name of 
Mr Norman Wilde in The International Jovrnal 
of Ethics for April 1923. He agrees witli 
Mr Santayana that individual liberty cannot 
exist in a democratic state w itliout the Englisli 
spirit of compromise and allowance for the 
idiosyncrasies of minorities and individuals. 
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